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A. Plural Expressions for Natural Objects. 

The ‘pluralis intensivus’ was in all probability employed at 
first to denote the wide phenomena of nature. Several phenomena 
in the universe were designated in Hebrew by plural expressions 
because they inspired the Hebrew mind with the idea of great- 
ness, majesty, grandeur, and holiness. A correct understanding 
of the ‘pluralis intensivus’ becomes thus of great importance in 
reconstructing the cosmological ideas of the ancient Hebrews. 

In several passages in the OT the plurals 0°" ‘seas’ and 
nis ‘rivers’ are employed to designate The Universal Sea 
(’Qxeaves), which was believed by the ancients to flow around 
the whole earth.’ Cf. the Babylonian map in Notes on Ezekiel 
(SBOT) p. 100. We read in the beginning of Ps. 24 (vv. 1 
and 2): 

ima ae an NR PINT TT 
eae) Se eee aes 
The world is Juvu’s and the fulness thereof, 
the world and they that dwell therein. 
For He has founded it on The Great Sea (lit. seas) 
and established it on The Great River (lit. rivers). 

Duhm explains 07%" as a poetical plural for the prosaic M. 

Baethgen understands both 07a" and nin as numerical plurals, 


10f. the Chaldee paraphrase of Ecc. 1,7: 73334 pom 8%) "9125 wor b> 
NpIPwi> rnabdy> "moi" opis Shap) ‘All the rivers and streams of water run 


and flow into the Oceanus, which encircles the earth like a ring.’ 
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referring the latter to the streams of the ocean (cf. Jon. 2, 4). 
These plurals must rather be explained as intensive, denoting 
boundless extent. See Notes on Ezekiel (Eng. transl.) p. 157, 1. 22. 

With regard to metre, the first section of the psalm (vv. 1-6) 
must be divided into three stanzas; each stanza comprises a 
couplet of two pwn , 1. e., double-hemistichs; each hemistich 
contains three beats. The couplet of two double-hemistichs, with 
three beats in each hemistich, is, according to Professor Haupt, 
the most common form of Hebrew poetry. See Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 54, col. 2. Cf. his 
remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 33, 1. 3, and Book 
of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 19, last paragraph. The plural 
m°%" denotes The Universal Sea also in Gen. 1,10; cf. Gunkel, 
Genesis, ad locum. 

In a number of passages the pl. 0°" = D735 | OT The Great 
Sea, 7. e., the Mediterranean; e. g., Gen. 49, 13, = mF sin> At 
0" ‘Zebulun will dwell on the shore of the great sea’; Judg. 
5, 17, oa" 5 ind a7 ON ‘Asher sat still on the nes of the 
great sea’; - also Deut. 33, 19; Ezek. 26,17; 27,4; Dan. 11, 
45. The pl. 0°" is sometimes employed poetically for the sing. 
Dp", especially in the phrase 0°" dim ‘the sand of the sea’; cf. 
Jer. 15,8; Job 6, 3, etc. 

In Pss. 187, 1 and 89, 25 the pl. Ni") ‘rivers’ is equivalent 
to Dia “W127, 2. €., the Euphrates. We read in the first stanza 


of Ps. 137 ‘(wv. 1 and 2): 





maw? Dw 22a niw-by 
:]PEoms OTST 53 =3 
apis on moina Dra y"5y 
By Babel’s River there we sat 
And tears were shedding on Zion thinking, 
On willows there our harps we hung. 


The psalm falls into triplets of double-hemistichs, each hemistich 
containing two beats (2+ 2). 
Ps. 89, 26. 
Hpo ep ip ge nein 


I will lay his hand on the sea, 
on The Great River his right hand. 
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This verse pictures the ideal boundaries of the Davidic Kingdom. 
It is to extend from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates.’ 

The plural M773 in these two passages is explained by some 
modern scholars’ to mean the Euphrates and its canals r-garded 
as branches. Duhm reads the sing. "\7) in the second passage. 
The most probable explanation of the plural form M1") is, 
however, that it is intensive = The Great River, 7. e., the 
Euphrates.’ 

According to Haupt,‘ wD “35 “275 UN Is. 18,1 means 
beyond the Great River Cush, 1. e., ‘the upper course of the 
Nile.’ 

In the same way Haupt explains DMI “IN (or 2 “R") 
Is. 7,18; 19,6; 37, 25 to mean The Great River of Egypt, 0% 
the Nile.* Campane also OFT""N" Ps. 78,44. According to Marti 
(Buch Jesaia, p. 153) and others’ the pl. DN" is used of the 
branches of the Delta. It is better, however, to explain it as 
pluralis intensivus. In Ezek. 29, 3-5 both the singular and the 
plural are employed to designate the Nile. Toy (in SBOT) is 
inclined to change the plurals to singulars, but this is unneces- 
sary, as they may be explained as intensive." Compare Ezek. 
30, 12. 

In a number of passages in the OT (Ex. 15,5. 8; Is. 68, 13; 
78,15; 106,9) mish (pl. of DIMM ‘abyss,’ ‘deep’ i is humilis 
intensivus, = The Great Deep. In nearly all these passages the 
plural refers to the Red Sea. In Ps. 78,15 it is used of the 
subterranean waters.” 

Ps. 106, 9. 


sataa nian py a prevn"a 34 


He rebuked the Red Sea and it was dried up, 
He led them through the Great Deep as through pasture land. 


1Cf. Josh. 1, 4. 2 Baethgen and others. 
‘3See Haupt’s note in Wellhausen’s translation of the Psalms, p. 182, 1. 30, 

4See Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) p. 108, 11. 50 ff. 

5 Of. the article on Cush in Cheyne-Black’s EB and Cheyne’s Critica Biblica. 

6Cf. Egyptian ’io(t)r‘o’ the great river, i. e., the Nile. 

7Cf. W. Max Miller’s article on the Nile in Cheyne-Black’s EB, 

8 » ‘sea ’ is used of the Euphrates and the Nile. The Babylonians called the Persian 

Gulf naru marratu. 
9Cf. Assyr. tiamtu, tamtu, tamdu. 
10 Cf. Gen. 49, 25 ‘the deep that coucheth beneath.’ 
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Ex. 15, 3-5.’ 
saw ay gna ws 3 
= 7 FIyTBe 4 
sro"n"2 way Twos Ms 


, i 2145 aD 
JAN W095 (y) 


8 A man of warfare 
4 The king and his army 


His choicest charioteers 
5 Engulfed by the Ocean, 


mao 4 (6) 


‘pY*o>" niann 5 
mist 3 (a) 


Juv His name is, 
He cast in the sea; 


were whelmed in the Red Sea, 
they sank in the deep. 


In Ps. 78, 15 the pl. NIZAM is joined to the singular attribute 
ria7, and is employed for the more common form ma pin 
(Gen. 7,11; 49, 25). 

Ps. 78, 15. 
sm niphne py BTS OS ORT, 


He gave them to drink as from 
the Great Deep. 


He clave rocks in the desert, 


Most modern exegetes’ believe that 12) is not co-ordinated 
to NIDnM, but is —- ed adverbially; of, however, mop D's5R 
Is. 19,4 and prs oy S Ps. 7,10. The LXX and Jerome: under- 
stood it as an attribute of MiAM. Graetz suggests Tay for 
ma". I believe, however, that it is preferable to explain the 
plural as intensivus. With the intensive use of the pl. niznn 
compare ‘VIN npmnn Is. 44, 23; nemnn VS Ezek. 26, 20; 32, 
18. 24; NAN “in Ps. 88,7; Op a0 Is. 51, 10; Ps. 69, 3, 
15; 180, 1; nibs Ex. 15,5; Mich. 7,19; Ps. 68, 23; 88, 7; 
Neh. 9, 11. 

In several passages in the OT (Ps. 87, 1; 110, 3°) the Temple 
Mount is denoted by 7p “I ‘the holy mountains’ (lit. the 
mountains of holiness), i. e., The Great Holy Mountain.! Com- 


1JI have followed the text and translation of this passage given by Professor Haupt in 
his article, “‘ Moses’ Song of Triumph,” AJSL., Vol. XX, No. 3, pp. 149-72. 


2Baethgen, Duhm, Haupt, etc.; see also Gesenius-Kautzsch2, p. 435, footnote 2. 
3In this passage we must read (with Symm. and Jerome) "4" for 4 "44%. 
LW Late 
4Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hebr. Grammatik, p. 28, below; Baethgen, Psalmen, 
p. 264. 
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pare [PE "IT Ps. 188, 3; Faw “IT Am. 3,9; FIP “DY (of 
Jerusalem) Is. 64, 9.” 

The pl. o°si097 Ps. 42,7, lit. ‘the Hermons’ is intensivus, 
being equivalent to The Gigantic Hermon.’ The plural is usually 
explained, however, to refer to the triple peaks of Mount Hermon.’ 
If this explanation is correct it would be rather a strange way of 
expressing the several peaks of Mt. Hermon. The explanation is 
forced and very improbable. The plural is more likely intensive, 
denoting the gigantic size of the mountain. 

We shall now discuss the intensive use of the various plural 
expressions in Hebrew denoting ‘heaven,’ especially DO”, 
which is the most common of these terms. Before doing this, 
however, it will be necessary to consider the question as to whether 
the idea of a plurality of heavens was familiar to the ancient 
Hebrews. Some scholars’ have recently answered this in the 
affirmative, on the following grounds, viz.: (a) the conception of 
a sevenfold division of the heavens among the Babylonians; (6) 
the invariable use of the pl. form pau, the general word for 
‘heaven’ in Hebrew; but more especially, (c) the phrase ‘the 
heaven of heavens’ (D™207 "20) which occurs in several pas- 
sages in the OT (Deut. 10,14; 1 Ki. 8,27; Ps. 148, 4). 

These grounds are, however, by no means convincing; they 
are not even quite correct. There is really no explicit reference 
to a series of heavens in the Assyro-Babylonian Literature; still 
less to a sevenfold division of the heavens.’ The meaning of the 
so-called 7 tubuqati’ is by no means certain; while the plural 
forms 8ame and 8am4mu in themselves do not prove anything, 
inasmuch as they may be explained as intensive plurals. Nor 

1Cf.on FPP VY Isa. 40, 9, p. 227. 

2 Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hebr. Grammatik, p.18; Haupt’s note in Wellhausen’s 
translation of the Psalms (in SBOT) p. 182, 1. 30. 

8Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, New York, 1895, p. 477, note 1; 
Baethgen, Duhm, etc. 

4 The form 5" is to be explained with Haupt (see Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) p. 
157, 1. 18 ff.) as a remnant of the old ‘plural of the accusative.’ The oldest form must have 
been Sam&ma. By dissimilation we get S5amAmi, and by epenthesis of the final i we 


have SamAaimi, from which, by dropping the final short vowel, we get Samaim. In the 
same way we must explain the plurals 5%), OM. aay, and D72m% (Cant. 1,1). 
Cf. Haupt, Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 57, “D. on Dia : ; cf. also Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 270, n. 4, and the references there given. 

5 Cf. Salmond’s article on ‘ Heaven’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 2, p. 321», 
below; Cremer’s article on Himmel in Herzog’s Realencyclopddie, and KAT3, p. 615. See 
also Duhm, Psalmen, p. 300, n. on Ps. 148, 4, and Baethgen, Psalmen, p. 432, n. on the same 
passage. 


6 See KAT3, p. 615, second paragraph. 7 Ibid. 
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does the invariable use of pl. pva0 prove the correctness of the 
affirmative view, as the pl., like Same and Sam&mu, may be 
intensive. If the pl. D%2 be numerical, it is rather difficult to 
understand why the first word of the phrase DYIUT "2 ‘the 
heaven of heavens’ (which is explained by those who favor the 
affirmative reply to mean ‘the highest heaven’) should be in the 
plural. A careful examination of the individual passages in which 
Ds is found will show almost conclusively that in many 
instances the plural cannot be numerical, e. g., Is. 40, 22, THT 
rayats p> that stretcheth out heaven as a curtain. If 0% 
were a numerical plural we should expect DO°p75 as curtains. 
The pl. O° is moreover frequently employed in parallelism 
with the sing. 3"p" ‘firmament.’ For example, we read at the 
beginning of Ps, is: 


28 ‘Tin: pst Ow 
IPO 733 YT i min rah 
The heavens declare the glory of God, 


And the firmament proclaims _ his handiwork. 
In Gen. 1,8 it is stated DvaW Ppt> OVSN NPM And God 
called the firmament Heaven. Oe 

But the evidence which is most decidedly in favor of the 
affirmative reply is said to be the phrase ‘the heaven of heavens.’ 
I believe, however, that the meaning usually given to this phrase 
is incorrect. It does not denote that there are a number of dis- 
tinct heavens, but refers rather to the immeasurable reaches in 
the heavenly space. The expression imparts a superlative idea, 
denoting heaven in the broadest sense, as extending to the utter- 
most heavenly limits, as in the somewhat similar English 
expression ‘heaven piled on heavens.’' 

There is, therefore, no clear evidence that the conception of a 
series of heavens is found in the OT,’ the evidence being rather 
in favor of the negative view. The plural form does not designate 
distinct heavens of various elevations; nor is there inherent in 


1Cf. Henry D. Northrop, Earth, Sea, and Sky, p. 794. 

2 The idea of a plurality of heavens is, however, very common in the Rabbinical Liter- 
ature, and in the Apocalyptic and other pseudepigraphic books, both Jewish and Christian. 
The conception was probably borrowed from the Persians. Rabbinical and apocryphal 
literature speaks of seven or ten heavens. Cf. Hagigah 12b; Kautzsch, ‘‘ Die Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments,” II, 121; Charles, ‘‘Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch,” pp. xxx et seg. Cf. also Slavonic Enoch, viii. 1; II Cor., xii, 2 et seg.; Ex. R. xxxi, 4. 
There are also the seven heavens of Mohammed. The cabalists likewise speak of seven 
heavens, each rising in happiness above the other, 
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the plural ‘the idea of a whole composed of innumerable separate 
points,’ or, as Ewald states it, that the plural is used as one of 
the names of regions that are ‘infinitely divisible.’ It is best 
explained as pluralis intensivus, denoting boundless extent and 
majesty, designating the great and majestic heaven. Of course, 
this was only the original force of the plural. In the course of 
time, however, the plural lost a great deal of its original intensive 
force, and came to mean simply ‘heaven.’” This explains its 
general occurrence in ordinary prose.’ 

With D2 compare Assyr. 8ame and 8amému (the singular 
Samfi being uncommon), Palm. yaw (533), Syr. Lisaa, Arabic 
wlyew - Cf. Coran, 2, 256 ve, 3 lo, lyn 3 Leo x. 


Saadya, however, often translates Hebr. D%w‘ by the singular, 
e. g. he renders Gen. 1,1 LI, claw} aU} Gila Lo Js! and 


the Ethiopic Bible has baqadami gabra Egzi’abher Samfaia 
uamedra. Cf. Barth in ZDMG 42, 341. 

The plural pin (from a stem DBA" ‘to be high’) ‘heights’ 
is in a number of passages employed as a synonym of pvaw. ; 
Cf. Is. 33,16; Job 16,19; 25,2; 31,2; Ps. 148,1; Ecc. 10, 6. 

Similarly, the plurals nity wad nites (from the stem *D> 
‘to go up’) ‘upper atories’ are employed as names for the bound- 
less heavenly regions, regarded as the abode of God.° 


Ps. 104, v. 3. 
Pino] pay Dem | rn ova. pan 


Who places the beams of His Great Upper Story in the waters 
Who makes the clouds His chariot. 


The pl. mpd is intensive, denoting greatness, majesty, and 
holiness. Wellhausen renders it by the plural, and refers the 


1 Lehr. d. hebr. Spr., p. 410. 

2The etymology of QW is uncertain. Hommel, followed by Prof. Haupt (see Crit. 
Notes on Isaiah [in SBOT] p. 157), explains it as a causative form of 5°%9 ‘water.’ In sup- 
port of this view cf. especially Jensen in KB 6, 486, ad 1.47. A somewhat similar explana- 
tion is found in the Babylonian Talmud, Hagigah 12a: "O39 "25 ON DOW m0 
mv) Dvd np 72. nt asa see Pa 

3 Cf. Kimchi’s note on Gen. 1,8. Its synonyms pains, miry (Ps. 104, 3, 18) and 
mibyn (Am. 9,6) point, however, to the correctness of the older derivation from an 
unused stem (QW (Arab. aed * ‘to be high,’ unless the stem i be denominative. 

4Cf. Ethiopic pl. ’ariam. 

5 Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hebr. Grammatik, p. 19. 

6 Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, p, 402d. 
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‘upper stories’ to the seven heavens.' This rendering would be 
correct if we could prove that the conception of a plurality of 
heavens was familiar to the Hebrews. 


Ibid., v.13. 
PVN saun Puss. nts on pws 


Who waters the mountains from His Great Upper Story, 
From the fruit of Thy works is the earth satisfied. 


Am. 9, v. 6. 
ATS’ VRo7 INTAN) Tosa Dawa AN 
SYN "E77 DIED" Ds "22 NTP 


Who buildeth His Great Upper Story in heaven, 
And His vault over the earth He hath founded ; 
Who calleth for the waters of the sea, 

And over the face of the earth He poureth them out. 


Here the pl. M1537 is used in parallelism with the sing. 773% ; 
the plural is intensive. Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hebr. 


Grammatik, p. 19. 


B. Plural Expressions for Mythological Monsters. 


Throughout the OT we find frequent allusions to a mytho- 
logical monster or dragon who was supposed to inhabit the Deep. 
This sea-monster is referred to as Rahab (251%), Leviathan 
(qn™5), or simply as ‘the monster’ (727). In the passages in 
which the mythological monster is alluded to we have an echo of 
the old Babylonian myth of Tid@mat (Heb. DTM), a female 
dragon who personified the Primeval Ocean. See Gunkel, 
Schépfung und Chaos (1895), especially pp. 81-86; KAT*, pp. 
509-511. 

This monstrous dragon is in several passages designated by 
the plural. The plural is the same which is employed to denote 
natural objects, inasmuch as the sea-dragon, just as Tidmat in 
the Babylonian myth, was originally a personification of the 
primeval ocean-flood. Before discussing the several passages in 
which the mythological monster is denoted by plural expressions 
it may perhaps be advisable to refer to the most important 
passages in the OT in which he is undoubtfully alluded to. 


1 Cf. Notes on Psalms (Eng. trans.) p. 203, 1. 41. 
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Am. 9, 3: 


And though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I will 
search and take them out thence, and though they be hid from my sight 
in the bottom of the sea, thence will I command the dragon, and he 
shall bite them. 


In several passages allusions are made to a contest of JHVH with 
the mythological monster in primeval times, e. g., Is. §1, 9: 


Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Juvu! 
Awake as in the days of old, the generations of ancient times! 
Was it not Thou who didst shatter’ Rahab, pierced the dragon? 


In Job 7,12 we read: 


Am I the sea or dragon 
That thou settest a watch over me? 


In the last passage the sea is personified as a dragon, and brings 
to mind the Babylonian myth of Tiamat. 
Again in Job 26, 12 we read: 
With his power he stirred up the sea, 
And by his understanding he shattered Rahab. 
By his spirit heaven was made bright ; 
His hand has pierced the fugitive serpent. 


In this passage the piercing of the dragon is connected with 
the fashioning of heaven, and it reminds us of the Babylonian 
myth in which Marduk splits the carcass of the female dragon 
Tiamat in two, out of one part making heaven, and out of the 
other, earth.’ These examples are sufficient to show that we have 
unmistakable allusions to a mythological sea-monster in the OT. 
The several passages in which this monster is denoted by plural 
expressions will now be discussed. 

According to Ps. 74,13. 14 the contest of JHvH with the 
mythological dragon had taken place in remote antiquity, before 
the creation of the earth, in which the dragon was slain. The 
pl. O°"DN v. 13 is best explained as intensive, equal to The Huge 
Dragon. The pl. D°ZN7 in vv. 13 and 14 may be taken as 
numerical, referring to the fact that the monster was conceived 
as having more than one head; it may, however, also be explained 
as intensive, equal to The Great Head. In v. 146 read with 

1 Read (with Houbigant, Lagarde, Cheyne, etc.) AEM OM for marian, as in Job 


26, 26. 
2Cf. Babylonian Creation-Story, Book IV, 11. 129-142. 
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Hitzig and Wellhausen' o> for f# oy. 


2+ 2 meter, as follows: 


o° FIv2 
: DMT OP i BI y) 
anm> “oN? 


lier: 


Drag ob 


Thou hast smashed 
Thou hast broken the heads 
Thou hast crushed 
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The passage is in 


rob AMR 13 
“ON? mad 
nee TEN 
“8p EE 

with thy strength the sea, 


of the huge dragon upon the waters. 
the heads of Leviathan, 


Thou hast given it for food as meat to the wild beasts. 


In this passage 0°, ODN, and nn are synonymous terms 
for the mythological sea-dragon. That the pl. O°2"2N refers to 
one monster is shown by its being used in parallelism with 0°. 
Cf. Job 7,12. The whole passage alludes to the contest of J HVH 
with the mythological sea-dragon, and not as Baethgen and 
others maintain,’ to the drowning of the Egyptian host in the 
Red Sea. Cf. on this passage KAT", p. 507 f., and 511. 

In Ps. 89,11 Rahab is referred to as D°2"& ‘enemies,’ 7. e., 
The Great Enemy (of God). . 


377 529 NNDT RS 
patK a a9 ym 
G+ 3 , 2" Ws fs 


Thou didst crush Rahab as a dishonored corpse,’ 
With thy strong arm thou didst scatter thy great enemy. 


The last hemistich means Thou didst scatter the bones of Thy 
great enemy to the four winds; cf. Ps. 58,6. According to 
Duhm, Gunkel, and others, we have in the pl. yak an allusion 
to the helpers of Rahab mentioned in Job 9,13.‘ This is rather 
forced. Still less likely is the view of Baethgen and others 
who interpret the passage (as also Ps. 74, 13.14; cf. preceding 
page) of the drowning of the Egyptian host in the Red Sea. 
The poet is speaking of primeval times, and v. 11 refers to the 
contest of JHvH with the mythological monster, which took place 
before the creation of the world. 


1 See Crit. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) p. 89, 1. 46. 

2 Cf. Wellhausen’s Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, part 6, p. 179. 

3 For the rendering of ssp see Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos (1895), p. 33, n. 3. 
vow 


4 Cf. KATS, p. 511. 
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nina ‘beasts’ (Job 40, 15-24; Is. 30,6) =The Colossal 
Beast. It is advocated by modern critics that N22, the ani- 
mal which is poetically described in Job 40, 15-24" is a Hebraized 
form of an Egyptian word for the hippopotamus (p-ehe-mau 
‘water-ox’),’ but there does not seem to be any philological basis 
for this view. Moreover, it is more than doubtful whether such 
a word as p-ehe-mau exists at all in Egyptian (F. C. Cook). 
It is preferable to explain M272 as the plural form of M273 
‘beast,’ and in the passage under consideration the plural is “not 
numerical, but intensive, and means The Coiossal Beast or The 
Colossal Monster. 

As to what special animal was intended in the description the 
authorities vary. Sa‘adya translated Behemoth by the Arabic 
word for the rhinoceros. Shultens identified it with the ele- 
phant.’ Most modern exegetes, however, think that the hippo- 
potamus is the animal intended, and there is really nothing in 
the description which does not well apply to this animal. But 
while it is true that the poet is giving us a description of some 
real animal which existed at his time, there are some elements in 
the description which seem to require a mythological explanation,‘ 
and which lead us to suppose that originally Behemoth was the 
name of a mythological monster, and was later transformed to 
some real, colossal animal (probably the hippopotamus). So 
that we have in the description a fusion of the real characteristics 
of the hippopotamus with some mythological conceptions of a 
mythical dragon. The poet did not have in mind a distinct 
mythological being, but the description has a mythological basis. 
The passage which especially invites a mythological explanation 
is verse 19, in which Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos, p. 62) reads: 
30 wa" “ws for MA TAN ws" Ww. The verse according 
to Gunkel reads therefore: — 


Pon Up ory eA ge) 


He is the firstling of the ways of God, 
Created that he may rule the dry land. 


1This passage is considered by Cheyne (Job and Solomon, p. 56), Dillmann, Kuenen, 
Ewald, Duhn, and others as having been inserted in the original poem by a later hand. 

2Cf. Ewald, Das Buch Hiob, p. 317; Dillmann, Hiob, p. 344; Duhm, Hiob, p. 196; and 
others have held the same opinion, following Jablonsky and Sholz. 

3 Alb. Schultens, Liber Jobi cum nova versione ad Hebr. fontem et commentario per- 
petuo, Leiden 1737, pp. 1146-1149. 

4Cf. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 62 ff. 
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According to Gunkel both Leviathan (the description of whom 
in Job follows immediately after that of Behemoth) and Behemoth 
are primarily Babylonian, mythical dragons. He identifies Levi- 
athan with Tiamat, the dragon of the Deep, and Behemoth, the 
lord of the dry land, he identifies with Kingu, the consort of 
Tiamat.’ But, whatever may be said of the mythological inter- 
pretation of the passage, one thing seems to be certain: Nima 
is not a Hebraized form of Egyptian p-ehe-mau, but the plural 
of the common Hebrew word for ‘beast.’ It is pluralis intensivus, 
meaning The Colossal Beast. 

The second passage in which M¥2M2 is employed as pluralis 
intensivus is Is. 30,6 (about 703 B. c.), in the expression xiv 
232 nica which should be rendered ‘Oracle of the great mon- 
ster (Behemoth) of the south land.’ This is the heading of a 
fragmentary prophecy on Egypt. Behemoth is here used, as 
Rahab in v. 7 and several other passages in the OT, as a symbol 
for Egypt.’ 253 designates here Egypt, as in Dan. 8,9; 11, 5 ff. 
The fragmentary prophecy consists of only two verses (vv. 7 and 
8) which may be rendered as follows: 

Through a land of distress and difficulty whence come lioness and 
lion, viper and dragon, they carry their wealth upon the back of young 
asses, and their treasures on the humps of camels, to a nation that profits 
nothing. And Egypt—vain and empty—is their help; therefore do I 
name this: Rahab the Silenced.’ : 

Delitzsch finds a reference to the monster Behemoth also in 
Ps. 73, 22: 

a 


which he renders: 


Ich war’ ein Dummer und verstandlos, 

Ein Untier war’ ich gegendich. 
I should be a foolish one, without understanding, 
I should be a monster before thee. 


While I believe that the pl. M7202 in this passage is probably 
intensive, I do not think that it contains any allusion to the ani- 


1 See KAT, p. 511. 

2 Cf. the bear as symbol of Russia, the lion of England, etc. 

3 Reading (with Heusler, Gunkel, Budde, Cheyne, and others) naven 3m" for 
n3v OR 384, Dubm reads F}) iavan am" Rahab of the wastes, and Marti conjectures 
23) mona. 
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mal described in Job 40, 15-24. From the fact that it is used 
in parallelism with "33 ‘stupid,’ ‘brutish,’ the meaning of the 
word must be something like a most stupid beast. The plural is 
here employed to intensify the stupidity and ignorance of the 
beast. 

Graetz, who never hesitated to make gratuitous conjectures 
reads “FIOM misiam ‘I was devoid of understanding’ for #& 
“res nim. Wellhausen substitutes the singular; so, too, 
Duhm. For the plural cf. Crit. Notes on Proverbs, p. 40, 1. 50; 
see below, p. 228. 


C. Plural Expressions for Deities and the Appurtenances of God. 


Various theories have been advanced to explain the use of the 
plural form D758 as a designation of the God of Israel.’ Least 
plausible is the view of the old theologians, beginning with Peter 
Lombard (12th century), that we have in the plural form a ref- 
erence to the Trinity.” Some modern scholars explain it as a 
relic of an earlier polytheism. This view was advanced by Bau- 
dissin,’ Meyer,‘ Hermann Schultz,’ Ewald,’ Renan,’ W. Robertson 
Smith,’ and others. As to how, according to this view, the 
originally numerical plural came to be employed to designate a 
single deity Robertson Smith gave the following explanation 
(The Religion of the Semites, p. 445): 


The Elohim of a place originally meant all its sacred denizens, 
viewed collectively as an indeterminate sum of indistinguishable beings, 
the transition to the use of the plural in a singular sense would follow 
naturally, as soon as this indeterminate conception gave way to the con- 
ception of an individual god of the sanctuary.° 


1The plural Elohim is in several passages (Judges 11, 24; 1 Ki. 11,5; 2 Ki. 1, 2, etc.) 
also employed to designate single heathen deities. 

2 Cf. Deyling, Observat., II, pp. 16. 17. 

3 Semitische Religions-Geschichte (Leipzig, 1876), I, pp. 55-65. 

4 Geschichte des Alterthums, Vol. I, p. 376. 

5 Alttestamentliche Theologie (Gottingen, 1889), p. 110. 

6 Geschichte Israels, 3 Aufl., II, 56. 

1 Histoire du peuple d’Israel, I, p. 85 f. 

8 Religion of the Semites (London, 1894), p. 445. 

9The polytheistic explanation of =p 7>x can be traced back to Talmudic times. But ° 
the polytheists of the Talmud based their polytheism rather on the fact that pbx is 
sometimes construed with a plural verb than on the plural form of Dp w7>EN itself. We read 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin, 386): ‘‘ Rabbi Johanan said: whenever in a Biblical 
passage the heretics seem to find a support for their polytheism, their refutation is always 
nearby. If it be said (Gen. 1, 126) ‘Let us make (7VWY5 pl.) man in our image,’ it is added 
‘and God created (N"\9"4 sing.) man in his image’; (ibid. 11, 7) ‘Let us go down (7435 pl.) 
and let us confound (Cutts Pil pl.) their language,’ however (ibid. 11, 15) ‘And the Lord came 
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The usage of the language, however, gives no support to this 
theory. That the language of the OT has entirely given up the 
idea of plurality in DYT5N (as applied to the God of Israel) is 
especially shown by the fact that it is almost invariably construed 
with a singular verbal predicate, and takes a singular adjectival 
attribute. I say with Néldeke that “even if there should be in 
the plural form some trace of polytheism, it would only pcint to 
polytheistic ideas in old, prehistoric times. But this is not at all 
likely.”' t°75N8 must rather be explained as an intensive plural 
denoting greatness and majesty, being equal to The Great God. 
It ranks with the plurals D°27N8 and O°>92, employed with ref- 
erence to human beings. Cf. Assyr. ilani ‘gods’ as pluralis 
intensivus; Phoen. D5 used ina singular sense; Ethiop. ’amlak 
(plural of the unused sing. malék ‘King’) employed as the 
general name for ‘God.’ 

In the same way a number of other plurals are used in a 
singular sense when employed to designate the ‘Deity.’ The 
most common of these are:’ D°IN8 ‘Lord,’ Mal. 1,6 (especially 
common with suffixes); D°Jp the Most Holy, Hos. 12, 1; Prov. 
9,10; 30,3, and probably also Job 15,15 (of. Deep OTN 
Josh. 24, 19); Aramaic pros the Most High, Dan. 718. 22. 
25. 27; in Dan. 4, 23 the pl. N20 ‘heavens’ is used as a name 
of God. , 

In Job 34, 18 O72" ‘nobles’ is pluralis intensivus, equal to 
The Exceedingly Noble, 7. ¢., God.’ Job complained that God 
had afflicted him unjustly, and he also questioned the justice of 
God in the ruling of the Universe. Elihu replies that injustice 
is inconsistent with the very idea of God; he says (Job 34, 17.19): 


down ("| sing.) to see the city and the tower’; (ibid. 35,7) ‘For then God appeared 
(59 pl.) unto him,’ however (ibid. 35,3) ‘who answered (39 sing.) me in the day of 
my distress’; (Deut. 4,7) ‘For what nation is there so great who has God so nigh (DSN 
D°5~P pl.) as Java our God in all things that we call upon him eK sing.) for’; 
(2 Sam. 7, 23) ‘And what one nation upon the earth is like thy people, like Israel whom God 
went aa>n pl.) to redeem for a people for himself’ (a> sing.); (Dan. 7,9) ‘The thrones 
(FIO pl.) were set, and one ancient (pny sing.) of days sat down’ (3 sing.). But 
why employ the plural at all? This isin accordance with Rabbi Johanan, who said: ‘The 
Holy One, blessed be He! never does anything before consulting the heavenly household, as 
we read (Dan. 4, 14) ‘By the decree of the watchers in this matter, and by the word of the 
holy ones.’”’ 

1 Ndldeke, Review of Baethgen’s Beitrdge zur semit. Religionsgeschichte in ZDMG, Vol. 
XLII, p. 476: ‘“‘selbst wenn dzrin etwas Polytheismus steckte, so kénnte das doch nur fir 
uralte, vorgeschichtliche Zeiten gelten. Aber nicht einmal dies ist irgend wahrscheinlich.” 


2 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, pp. 404. 405. 
3Comp. Delitzsch, Das Buch Hiob (1902) p. 173, note on $4. 18. 
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(UA MAD PMISON = War awa NWOT 17 
‘oa Ae 50) ayn3 282 “psy 18 
2782 PID NP WIE ND NO“ 19 
Bee wT Feze~ 
34,17 Is it possible that he who hateth justice should rule, 
And wilt thou condemn the Righteous One, the Mighty One? 
18 Can one say unto the King (i. e., God) “ Worthless One,” 
Or “ Wicked One” unto The Exceedingly Noble, 
19 Who showeth no partiality to princes, 


Nor regardeth the opulent before the poor, 
Because they are all the works of His hands?” 


Budde and Duhm read with the LXX "Wa for #4 “ANT (v.18). 
According to them the meaning of the verse is: How can you 
(Job) condemn God who says even to a king ‘worthless one,’ or 
‘wicked ones’ to princes? But if this were the meaning of the 
verse we should expect the pl. D°YW" instead of the singular. 
Both the context and the grammatical construction show that the 
pl. D°2°7 is intensivus, like DVTDN and OwMp, and refers to 
God. In Ecc. §, 7 O%735 is pluralis intensivus, and means The 
Most High, 7. e., God. Before discussing, however, this much 
disputed plural it will be necessary to make a few preliminary 
remarks with regard to the meaning and position of vv. 7 and 8. 
These two verses must be explained, with Haupt, as a misplaced 
polemical gloss to the beginning of ch. 4 where we read (vv. 1-3): 


And when I saw time and again the oppressions which are done under 
the sun, and behold! the tears of the oppressed with no one to comfort 
them; in the hands of their oppressors power with no one to right them. 
Then I praised the dead which were dead long ago more than the living 
that are living yet. And better than both of them is he who does not yet 
exist, who has not seen the evil work that is done under the sun. 


These are very pessimistic statements, and the glossator who 
wrote vv. 7 and 8 of ch. § tried to show that the statements of 
Ecclesiastes are very much exaggerated. There is not so much 
oppression as he claims, because if an official commits an injustice 
he is checked by a superior official, and the latter is called to 
account by a still higher magistrate, and so on up to the king 
who is at the head of the complicated system of government. 
Here a theologian added a tertiary gloss OFS OVI and the 


1Read TART for #& “AN ; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, p. 349, n. 2. 
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Most High (i. e., God) is above them, 7. e., the Most High is 
above the king and all his subordinate officials. The two verses 
may be rendered as follows: 


If you see the oppression of a poor man and the deprivation of justice 
and equity in a province, do not be alarmed at the matter, for there is a 
higher one watching over the high one [and the Most High is over them]. 
And after all (552) it is an advantage to a land to have a king, (especially) 
in a cultivated region (i. ¢., in a civilized community). 


The meaning of the last verse is: in spite of several undeniable 
drawbacks it is an advantage to a civilized community to have a 
king. 

The word DO°725 has given a great deal of difficulty with regard 
to its rendering and precise allusion. The LXX translates v. 7b 
by inros érdvw inynrov gvrdoce, nal inynroi éx’ abrois superior 
watches over superior, and superiors (D725) again over them. 
The rendering of the Vulgate is excelso excelsior est alius, et 
super hos quoque eminentiores sunt alii. So also the Syriac 
Version, Rashbam, Luther, Herzfeld, Ginsburg, Wright, Wilde- 
boer, etc. Gill and Holden think that the pl. 04723 desig- 
nates the Trinity. The latter paraphrases D775) O'S) thus: 
there are the High Ones of the Holy Trinity above the princes of 
the earth and the hierarchy of heaven. Ibn Ezra refers DWI23 
to angels. Rosenmiiler, Knobel, Ewald, Elster, Zéckler, etc., 
interpret D725 as a plural of majesty, and refer it toGod. This 
seems to be the correct explanation, and it has therefore been 
adopted in the present discussion. The Targum incorrectly takes 
the first 135 to mean God. Knobel’s assertion that the Targum 
refers D'725 to God is incorrect.’ 

A number of participles from (15 stems having the plural 
form, and employed as attributes of God, are generally regarded 
as doubtful cases of ‘plurals of majesty,’ inasmuch as they may 
also be explained as singulars.? These are " my Maker, Job 
35,10; wy thy Maker, Is. 54,5; 10> his Maker, Ps. 149, 2; 


1 The text and translation of the Chaldee paraphrase of y. 7b is as follows: bx DIS 
wryp, To) RHIPI? 3H PS SGW VP NT Tey Ny Ww OF WAN 
PORT ar pM] Nw A ITE? PPM] Panna PIP PapAw 
pPemby For the mighty God from on high watches the deeds of men whether good or evil, 


and from his presence are sent forth proud and strong men to rule over the wicked, and are 
appointed masters over them. 


2Comp. Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, p, 405k. 
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muy her Maker, Is. 22, 11; pois He who stretches them out, 
Is. 42,5; 370 thy teacher, Jer. 30, 20. 

To these doubtful intensive plurals we may add 72sa thy 
husband, Is. 54,5, which, being used-in parallelism with 7"0>, 
may be explained as formed on analogy; ‘1”2"72 him who lifteth 
it up, Is. 10,15, is interpreted by Delitzsch and others as a 
‘plural of majesty,’ but it may also be explained as a plural 
denoting an indefinite individual;’ cf. avaPi) Prov. 10,26. For 
#8 TeTa Ecc. 12, 1, which is usually explained as a ‘plural of 
majesty,’ meaning the Creator, we should read, with Graetz,’ 
773 or TR ‘thy cistern,’ which he interprets as a metaphor- 
ical expression for the wife of youth. In support of his explana- 
tion he brings the following parallel from Prov. §, 15: 


Na Te ovr) yyiae op nw 
Drink water from thy own cistern, 
running water from thy own well, 


and this is explained by a gloss (v. 18) to mean: 


ee nw oN3 main’ ys yp ™ 


Let thy sates be blessed, 
and get joy from the wife of thy youth. 


Compare Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 47, 
n. 36. 

Terms denoting appurtenances of God are very commonly 
employed in the plural with a singular signification. This is 
especially the case with terms designating the abode of God, e. g. 
in Ps. 68, 36 the pl. pap" ‘sanctuaries’ is used in the sense of 
The Great Holy Sanctuary, i.e., the Temple. In this passage 
we must read with the LXX ywIpaa for f@ FIP. 


RIT NTN TIPRA OTN NT 
a 


Thou art terrible, O God in Thy great holy sanctuary, 
thou art the God of Israel; 

He that giveth strength and power to (His) people, 
blessed be God. 


1Comp. Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, p. 405, rem. 3. 

2Comp. Wright, Ecclesiastes in Relation to Modern Criticism and Pessimism (London, 
1888) p. 238; C. D. Ginsburg, Coheleth (London, 1861) pp. 456-475; Delitzsch, Hoheslied und 
Koheleth (Leipzig, 1875) p. 387, and others. 

3 Koheleth (Leipzig, 1871) p. 133. 
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For the pl. niaxsn compare below. For other examples of 
the pl. Dw used in a singular sense compare Jer. 51,51; Ps. 
74,17. For the plurals nirdy and nioy2 employed as designa- 
tions of the heavenly abode of God, see abov e, p. 201. Compare 
also D'DWA Ps. 46,5, NiDw2 Ps. 132, 5, and Mix? Ps. 83, 13; 
these are intensive pier als, ‘denoting ‘majesty.’ 

In several passages the chariot of God is denoted by the pl. 
nina ‘chariots,’ 7. e., The Great Chariot. 


Is. 66, 15. 
nas" rs) oat! x12" TNS “eID 
SON sands wns TEN sana syed 
mM 
For behold he will come in fire, 
and in the whirlwind as His chariot ; 
To pay back in burning anger His wrath, 
and His rebuke in flames of fire. 


Compare also Hab. 3,8. In 2 Ki. 23,11 the pl. MI25"% desig- 
nates the ‘portable throne of the Sun-god’; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 295, 1. 3. In Cant. 6, 12 Haupt translates 
miss by the magnificent conveyance; see his remarks ad Cant. 
1,9 (AJSL. 19,15 = p. 68 of the reprint). Very frequently 
terms denoting inner states or qualities of God are employed in 
the plural, e. g.: 0°95 Job 36,4; 37,16, or NT 1 Sam. Q, 8, 
lit. ‘knowledges,’ 7. e., profound knowledge or divine knowledge,’ 
similarly the wrath of God is in Job 21, 30; 40,11; Ps. 7,7 
nay ‘wraths,’ 7. e., most violent wrath; His terror is in Ps. 88, 
16; Job 20, 25 2" oN ‘terrors,’ 7. e., great terror, or divine terror; 
a divine vision is denoted by the pl. MINA (Gon: 46, 2; Ezek. 1, 
1; 8,3; 40,2); His strength is nimhai (Is. 68, 15), nioson 
(Ps. 68, 36), or DN (Is. 40, 26); His deliverance is nw 
(Is. 26, 18; 33, 6, etc.) or niswr (Ps. 68, 21); His vengeance 
is nVap2 (dude. 11, 36; 2 Sam. 4, 8). 

The intensive plural OVIDN is not only employed in reference 
to the God of Israel, but frequently also when cages deities are 
spoken of, e. g., 1 Ki. 11,33 758 wra2> PIs “Thy mined 


1Jt is preferable to read ™D O35 for fA MDD; YNID%% is in apposition to 
™DIOS ; cf. Ps. 104, 2 and Dillmann, Ethiop. Chrest., p. 15, 1. 2 of the poem. It is not 
necessary, however, to read with the LXX, Cheyne, and others, IND for HM WN; for 


5 =5 see Haupt, Canticles, p. 55, ad 3, 6. 
2See Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. 19, ad Q, 3. 
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qiay “22 TN ObSwl1 aNia fo Astoreth the divinity of the 
Sidonians, to Chemos, the g god of Moab, and to Milcom, the god 
of the children of Ammon. 

While the pl. Mi"MWY usually designates either the many 
images of Astarte, or the various goddesses of that name which 
were worshiped in different localities (cf. Judg. 10, 16; 1 Sam. 
7,4; 12,10), there are two passages in which it appears to be 
employed as pluralis intensivus, equal to The Great Astarte, 
unless the Masoretic reading is incorrect. The reading is, how- 
ever, supported by all the Ancient Versions.’ Judg. 2, 13 A213") 
mimeo) Sya> sas TINS And they forsook Juvu and 
worshiped Ba‘al and the Great Astarte. Professor Moore? is 
inclined, however, to adopt the reading of the singular. The 
second passage is 1 Sam. $1, 10a ninmuy ma ;>a"nN var") 
And they put his armor in the house of the Great Astarte. 

According to Keil’ mn nine ma is here the plural of M"3 
nin on the analogy of nias m2. This explanation is impos- 
sible inasmuch as only one temple can be referred to in this 
passage. Driver‘ believes that the plural is here incorrectly used 
for the singular owing to the employment of the plural in other 
connections. 

The plural D°5"M ‘images,’ ‘household gods’ is used in 1 Sam. 
19, 13. 16 (and probably also in other passages; cf. Gen. 31, 34, 
35, etc.) in a singular sense.’ The plural is of exactly the same 
nature as that in OWDN. 

Jer. 46, 14-19 is a prophecy of the successful invasion of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. The black bull Apis, to whom divine 
honors were paid in Memphis, is represented as having escaped 
from the city out of fear (v. 15), just as the idols of Egypt are 
said (Is. 19,1) to have quaked at the approach of Juvu. Apis 
is in the passage ironically referred to by the pl. DAN ‘bulls,’ 
i. e., The Mighty Bull. Giesbrecht, Duhm, and others adopt the 
reading of the singular, but this is quite unnecessary inasmuch 


1Comp. Bodttcher, Lehrbuch der hebr. Spr. (1866) Vol. I, p. 494. 


2A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges (in The International Critical Com- 
mentary series), New York, 1900, p. 70. 


3 Die Biicher Samuels? (1875), ad $1, 10. 
4 Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. 178, note ad $1, 10. 


5 See Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, p. 404h; Ndldeke’s review of Baethgen’s Beitrige zur semit. 
Religionsgeschichte in ZDMG (1888) 42, pp. 476 ff.; on = ha 5) in general, see Moore, Judges, 
note ad 17, 5. 
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as the plural may be best explained as intensive, of the same rank 
as the plurals DTN, OSIM, NMNw, Assyr. ilani, Ethiop. 
’amlak, and Phoen. DSN. It is, therefore, construed with the 
sing. verb ‘729, and referred to by the sing. suffix in sary (v.15). 
For fil rsiaier (in the same verse ) it is best to read with the LXX 
(which has epuyev 6 “Ams) FR o2,' 57 being equivalent to 
Egyptian Hapi ‘Apis.’ The pl. o-ran in the second hemistich 
is therefore parallel to =M in the first hemistich, and the suffix in 
7 TaN refers to Memphis. It will be sufficient for our purpose 
to quote only the first two couplets’ (vv. 14-16). In v. 14 
wae) O"X2A and OMISMN3) are later scribal additions, and 
they are omitted by the LXX. Thus also 7'3°20 39M FN 7D 
at the end of the verse, 15777 TW "5 at the end of the next 
verse, and 553"D3 in v. 16 are to be regarded as glosses, inasmuch 
as they disturb the metre. For a 52D ria7 read with the 
LXX° and Schwally* wD y27). The Hebrew text of the first 
two couplets should be arranged as follows: 


Sia oa DI3322 ATT 46, 14 
:ab em SENT TTR 
Tey? TaN ph orem 1s 
SHB STTTHD We uD aT] 6a 
46,14 Tell it in Migdol proclaim it in Memphis; 
Say: take a stand and prepare thyself. 
15 Wherefore has Apis fled thy mighty bull held not his 
ground; 


16a Most of thy men have stum- 
bled, 16c before the oppressing sword. 


Plurals like D°57M and O28 are m"sipw Dan. 9,27 =The 
Great Abomination, and D"2>¥ Am. 5, 26= The Great Idol. ‘The 
pl. E"Z3pw is joined to a singular adjectival attribute (Dw 
‘desolating’). It probably refers to a heathen idol. Bevan (The 


1See Duhm and Marti ad locum. 

2The whole prophecy (vv. 14-19) consists of five couplets of double hemistichs, each 
hemistich having two beats. 

8The LXX has «ai rd TAGs cov nobevnce. 

4 Die Reden des Buches Jeremiah gegen die Heiden, XXV, XLVI-LI, in ZATW, 1888, p. 198, 
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Book of Daniel, p. 160) reads D%iD%2 DSipw there shall be 
abominations set up. It is preferable, however, to explain the 
plural as intensive. The passage in which pva>y is pluralis 
intensivus is rather obscure. It should probably be translated as 
follows: ‘“‘And ye shall carry Sikkut your king, and Kaiwan your 
great idol (your solar deity) which you have made.”' 

With D%22% of. Ethiop. amsal. 


D. Plural Expressions Denoting Royal Personages and Appurtenances 
of Royalty; also Plurals Denoting Lordship in General. 


Terms in which the idea of royalty is inherent are frequently 
employed in the plural with a singular sense. The plural in such 
cases simply intensifies the idea of royalty inherent in the noun. 

It is interesting to note that the Persian king, who is generally 
called in Greek 6 wéyas Bactdevs, is designated in a number of pas- 
sages in the OT by the pl. ==) ‘kings,’ 7. e., The Great King,” 
and the Persian Empire by the pl. nisowa ‘agiouans 1.@., The 
Great Kingdom. In a letter addressed by the Persian cidade to 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia (464-424 B. c.), pre- 
served in Ezra 4, 11b—-16, we read: 


NDP FMI Pa WSO NTT "T ND NIT oT 4,12 
wbbout — Wa NERD RATT ROP pound ing 
qT XO™p WO woes xb on 8 em PONT’ 
DREN) wom? Nd Mn ba se pddome pr! Nuann 
: pom pba’ 


Let it be known to the king that the Jews who went up from thee 
unto us are come unto Jerusalem, rebuilding the rebellious and bad city; 
her walls they are completing, and her foundations they are removing.® 
Be it known now to the king that if this city be rebuilt and her walls be 
completed, tax tribute and toll they will not give, and finally it (the city) 
will do harm to the Great King (n°25%2). 


1The words PDO and p> have been variously understood. The Ancient Versions 
render [DO tabernacle. According to Schrader (KAT?, 442) PDO is to be pointed Mido, 
and TP P- He identifies them with two Babylonian-Assyrian deities, the first with 
Sakkut, and “the latter with Kaiwan. His identification is almost certain, as these names 
appear together in a Babylonian religious text [IV R. 52, col. 4, 1.9; ef. Zimmern, Beitrdge 
zur Kenntniss der Bab, Rel., 1896, p. 10, 1. 179], where they are invoked together. Contrast 
KAT, p. 476. 

2Comp. Ethiop. ’am1l&k; see Assyr. pl. SarrAni, used in the sense of The Great King. 

3 Read (with LXX) mw and MPN) for fa NUN and NWR. 

‘Read, with Guthe, FISSB for s ISS Dy. 

=i) -) instead of Aramaic P22 is a Hebraism. 

6 For this rendering of }%"73" cf. Crit. Notes on Ezra-Nehemiah (SBOT) p. 62, 1. 35. 
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The context shows that the pl. O° (v. 13) means The Great 
King (0 péyas Bacirevs). This is especially evident from the 
following verse (v. 14): ‘‘Now because we eat the salt of the 
palace, and it is not proper for us to see the dishonor of the king, 
we send and make known unto the king.” Moreover, if we con- 
sider pn a numerical plural, it would not suit the context. 
The Persian officials wished to inform the king of Persia that if 
he should permit the Jews to rebuild the rebellious city and its 
walls, there would be immediate danger of their rebelling against 
him, and not that it would do harm to kings in general. Taken 
in connection with the other passages in which the plural is 
employed to designate the Persian king there remains very little 
doubt that our explanation is correct. In v. 15, however, the 
pl. woo is numerical; but, again, in v. 22 it may be intensive. 

According to Haupt’ the plural p25 Ps. 110, 5 is inten- 
sive, equal to The Great King (of Persia). He refers the psalm 
to Zerubbabel,’ a prince of the Davidic family who was gov- 
ernor of Judea during the reign of Hystaspes (521-485 B. c.). 
The presence of a scion of the house of David in Judea stimulated 
projects for the restoration of the Davidic dynasty. The two 
prophets of that time, Haggai and Zechariah, prophesied a grand 
future. The great Persian Empire would be annihilated, and 
Zerubbabel would restore the political independence of the Jews, 
and become their Messianic King. We read (Zech. 6,9) that 
the prophet Zechariah is commanded to make a magnificient 
crown and set it upon the head of Zerubbabel.* He was to be at 
the same time king and priest at the right hand of Juvu. It 
was in this age that Ps. 110, referring to Zerubbabel, was 
written. To show the intensive use of the plural pb when 
employed as a designation of the king of Persia vv. 5. 6 may 
be cited, as restored by Haupt in connection with his interpreta- 
tion of Messianic Psalms in the Oriental Seminary of the Johns 
Hopkins University, during the session 1902-3. 


1Comp. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 114 (July, 1904), p. 110. 


2On Zerubbabel see Noies on Isaiah (Eng. transl.), p. 199, 1. 17 ff.; Crit. Notes on Ezra- 
Nehmiah (SBOT), 1. 9, v.24. E. Sellin in his Serubbabel (1898) advanced the view that all 
*Ebed-JHvH’ songs refer to Zerubbabel. He has since retracted this theory in his Studien 
zur Entstehungsgesch. der jiid. Gemeinde nach dem bab. Exil (1901), Vol. II, pp. 163-199, 
Cf. also Haupt, Is. 40, in Drugulin’s Marksteine. 


3In the received text the name of Zerubbabel is omitted, and the name of Joshua ben 
Jehozedek is mentioned; there is reason to believe, however, that in the original text there 
was only the name of Zerubbabel. See discussion on this passage, below, pp. 225. 
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‘ope ym prea 77 PN 

imp abe oma) Ne SN 

My lord (Zerubbabel) will punish the heathen, 

and will shatter the Great King (of Persia) 

He will shatter the head over a wide land, 

he will fill it with dead corpses. 
Duhm (Die Psalmen, p. 254) and others refer the psalm to 
Simon, the Maccabee. This view, as well as the theory that it 
refers to the Maccabean conqueror, John Hyrcanus (135-105 
B. C.), son of Simon, is untenable, as already pointed out by 
Haupt. It is held by some that the psalm is an acrostic of the 
name of Simon.’ The objection against this view is that 10 
(v. 1), the first letter of which is supposed to furnish the first 
consonant of "2 begins the second hemistich, and not the 
first. Moreover, we should expect the whole poem to be acrostic.’ 

With regard to meter the psalm must be divided into two 
stanzas, each stanza consisting of five méshalim or poetic lines. 
Each mashal has two hemistichs, three beats in the first, and two 
in the second. 

In Ps. 45 (in which, according to Haupt, is celebrated the 
wedding of King Alexander Balas of Syria with Cleopatra, the 
daughter of King Ptolomy VI., Philometer of Egypt, which took 
place at Ptolomais, in 150 B. c.*) v. 10 p22 nis and Top A 
are explained by Haupt as intensive plurals. 


rapa paw as | PNP A ola nba 

2. Py te i: 28 1.73 a 

But thy brightest jewel is the noble daughter (i. e., Cleopatra) of the 
great king (¢. e., Ptolomy VI.), 

Who is to stand as consort at thy right hand. 

In the same way Haupt explains the pl. nibna (v. 15) as 
intensive, equal to The Noble Virgin. niap7> which is at the 
beginning of v. 15 he inserts before nisaw7z av. 14. For m 
3b Minaya v.15 he reads ap nina. sap-bp and ra" v. 
14, and } Wras v. 15 he regards as glosses. moAa> v. 14 he 
inserts after Sona (ibid.). The Hebrew text of vv. 14. 15 as 
restored by Haupt reads, therefore, as follows: 


1 Discovered by Bickell, and accepted by Duhm (Die Psalmen, p. 255). 
2 Konig, Einl., p. 404, Anm. 
3 Cf. Haupt, Book of Canticles, p, 22, note 7= AJSL. 18, 212, and his article on ‘“‘ The 
Poetic Form of the First Psalm” in AJSL (April, 1903), p. 135. 
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i200 nizavan niapr> mwa 422" na 
17D Minna Tn nibns sub bain 


a‘ } ) 


The king’s daughter clad in brocade 
embroidered with gold, 

The noble virgin is brought to the king, 
her companions conduct her.' 


We shall now discuss the several plurals employed to desig- 
nate the Persian Empire. 
Haggai, announcing the approaching overthrow of the Persian 
Empire, says: 
2, 22. 
nis>272 NOD “HI5T) = VISTTNS) DvEI-NS wy a"IN 
5" ym S13" Tas | map72 "ADEN 


a ae 


And I will shake the heavens and the earth, 
and I will overthrow the throne of the Great Kingdom; 
And I will overthrow the chariots and those that ride in them, 
every one by the sword of his brother shall fall. 


The pl. nison2 in this passage is intensive, being equivalent to The 
Great Empire (of Persia). It was thus understood also by Rashi 
who in his note on nisban remarked: MSwiva NT ow mid 
pov b> by aws> it refers to the Persian Empire which was 
then ruling the whole world. 

In several passages in the Book of Daniel 2 ‘king’ i 
employed in the sense of mao ‘kingdom,’ e. g., the ie 


Empires are called (7, 17) 732 rIVa"N the four kings. In 


two passages (8, 20; 10, 13) the pl. mabe is intensive, equal 
to mib>2 Hag. 2, 22, i. ¢., The Great Empire (of Persia). 


Dan. 8, 20. 
}OIB) "Ta "252 OPT Oya mw wR SNF 


The ram which thou hast seen with two horns is the Great Empire 
of Media and Persia. 


1For a discussion on the text and meter of the whole psalm ¢f. his article on “The 
Poetic Form of the First Psalm” in AJSL (April, 1903) p. 135. 

2The last clause of 2,21 belongs to the following verse. The clause D°O30 oie 
D327" may be an illustrative quotation based on Ex. 15,5. At the end of the clause 
THE a 72-oN we must supply 3p”. Gratz’s conjecture {4 for 3" is not 
good, Cf. Haupt’ s paper Erlduternde Citate in Alten Testament in the Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth International Congress of Orientalists, held at Hamburg, Sept. 1902. 
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That the author conceived the Medo-Persian Empire as a 
unity is evident from the fact that he employs one symbol to 
represent it, the original separateness of Media and Persia being 
indicated by the two horns. The pl. "55% must therefore be 
explained as intensive, equal to The Great Empire, and cannot be 
numerical, as all exegetes understand it. Our interpretation is 
further supported by the LXX which renders O75) "172 "257 
by Bacirets Mydwv cai Ieper, i. e., oop) "72 72. 

In Dan. 10,13 (at the end of the verse) we must insert "1D 
before "5573, on the basis of the LXX.' o7p "D5 "Ww is here 
equal to O°" Midd “Ww at the beginning of the verse. It is 
quite unnecessary to read (with the LXX, Theodotion, Marti) 
TRAN for # "MN. The verse may be rendered as follows: 


But the prince of the kingdom of Persia (i. e., the guardian angel of 
the Persian Empire) stood up against me for twenty-one days, but, lo! 
Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help me while I had been left 
alone there contending with the prince of the Empire of Persia. 


Bevan? interprets the phrase O75 "2572 to be ‘an intentionally 
vague phrase for the “Persian Dynasty.”’ This interpretation is 
rather vague, and it is preferable to consider "55% a pluralis 
intensivus = The Great Kingdom. 

In Prov. 16, 12. 13 p22 means the Great King, 7. e., the 


Ideal King.’ 
Prov. 16, 12-13. 
ieeD PIR Apa] some? O22 Navin 
cape, Oe) BT) PIETHED D7 Th 
It is abomination to the Great King to commit wickedness, 
for the throne is established by righteousness. 


A delight of the Great King are righteous lips, 
and him who speaks right he loveth. 


Maller and Kautzch (in SBOT) read the sing. ape) in v. 18 
on the authority of the LXX which has the singular even in 


1The LXX renders the last clause of the verse by mera tod otparnyod Tov Bacthéws tev 
Tlepoav, i. €., OTD 729 0 See. The reading of the LXX is preferred by Behrman, 


Berthold, and Marti. 
2 The Book of Daniel (Cambridge, 1896), p. 168. 
3 Comp. Haupt’s remark in Crit, Notes on Prov. (SBOT) p. 49, 1. 3. 
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12. The reading of the LXX, however, only supports our 
view that the pl. 0°55" is intensive. Toy' reads (v. 13) 1ans” 
for ff ITN". 

We shall now discuss several (royal) intensive plurals em- 
ployed in the Ode of Triumph on the last Babylonian Monarch 
(Nabonidus), contained in Isa. 14, 46-21. 

Isa. 14, 4b-21 is generally interpreted to be an ode of triumph 
on the downfall of the last Babylonian King Nabonidus (555- 
539 B.c.).’ It was thus also understood by the editor who 
prefixed vv. 1—4a, and added vv. 22 ff. The ode cannot be the 
genuine work of Isaiah as it presupposes a situation entirely 
different from that of the time of the prophet.’ It must have 
been composed by a poet who lived towards the close of the 
exile.‘ Though he employs the perfect tense the ode is really a 
prophecy. It may be divided into five stanzas, each containing 
seven double-hemistichs, the first hemistich having three beats, 
and the second two.’ 

In v. 5 it is not necessary to read, with Guthe, the sing. Swit" 
for i O'dw, as both ov>wa and py" may be explained 
as intensive plurals. These plurals, if regarded as numerical, 
are quite unintelligible here, inasmuch as the context shows that 
the poet is speaking of one special king, 7. e., Nabonidus. To 
show the intensive use of the plurals by ya) ol byw" it will 
be necessary to give here the Hebrew text and translation of the 
first stanza of the ode. For f€ Mamta (v. 4) read with the 
LXxX mar" ;° for "23 we should probably read “20, nai 
omitted on account of the preceding J (haplography), or "205, 
and cancel 7"; for yor it is better to read the inf. Bela 7. 


1 Proverbs, p. 326, note on vy. 13. 

2Cf. Driver, Introduction®, p. 212; Marti, Das Buch Jesaya, p. 128; Duhm, etc., Strachey 
(Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib, pp. 148 ff.), and Cobb (JBL., 1896, 
p. 31) think that 555 ‘J22 v. 4 is employed as a title of the king of Assyria. Cobb (JBL., 
1896, p. 28) refers the ode to Sennacherib; Winckler originally interpreted it of Sennacherib 
(Altor. Forsch., 193 ff.), but explains it now of the murder of Sargon (ibid., 414). 

3Comp. Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah (1895), p. 67; Driver, Introduction, 
p. 212, 

4 Driver, ibid. 

5 Comp, Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 278; for Eduard Siever’s metrical arrangement 
of the whole poem, cf. his Metrische Studien (Leipzig, 1901) p. 438. His metrical arrange- 
ment is not very good. He neither divides the poem into sections, nor does he eliminate 
from it later scribal additions. He makes several serious mistakes in an a ei and 
accentuation of a number of words, e. g., he reads (v. 9) qi for #& 73, 72 for #& 
7: etc. Comp. also Marti, Duhm, and Cheyne. 


6 So nearly all exegetes since J. D. Michaelis. 
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Omit also M5’ and tv v. 6. For the sake of the meter we 
must transpose the ene of 8b so as to read nr meen 
: {M330 TN. | 1°29. The first section or the poem should be 
arranged as follows: 


anv nsw p29 Maw TN 14,45 
robe wow Dye mea aw 
MD “Nd2 masa ov rsa 6 
: Twn "> “bo ps3 S82 
smn ba "SE yum) Mepw mm 7 
was} “mK 7 waw Dt pravo; 8 
;MaIw ws hy m7orT i mbsrnb 


How still has the despot become, 
how still the raging! 

Juvu hath broken the staff of the Great Wicked One, 
the rod of the Great Tyrant, 

Who smote peoples in passion, 
with no cessation, 

Who trampled the nations in anger, 
with no restraint ! 

Still and at rest is the whole earth, 
into joyful cry they break out, 

Also the cypress-trees rejoice at thy fate, 
and the cedars of Lebanon: 

There cometh up no woodman against us, 
since thou art laid low. 


mia and 75 may both be referred to MW (cf. Ps. 2,19; 
110, 2); it is better, however, to refer them to Dy" and 
mbdn. Of. map opt Is. 19,4 , 

Similarly we must explain the pl. ay (v. 20) as meaning 
The Great Evil Doer, and DMISN (v. 21) as meaning Their Great 
Father. In both cases our interpretation is supported by the 
LXX, which renders them as singulars. Marti and Cheyne read 
the singular, but this is unnecessary. In v. 20 MIN FAP is a 
later scribal expansion, as is shown by the meter. For #1 1857" 
pey dan "25 we should probably read O'7 ms 72 , 


1Comp. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 280, 1. 37. 
2So Marti, Duhm, Cheyne, etc. 
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naw FSR MSp2 OMX IWN-Nd 14,20 
Poy pew Np" ND 
DNAX js mawa Ty Tl 

POwD TNT ye To Tap 2 


Thou mayest not be joined with them in burial, 
for thy land thou hast destroyed; 
Never may be named 
the seed of the Great Evil Doer ! 
Prepare shambles for his sons 
for the sin of their Great Father, 
That they may not rise up and take possession of the earth, 
and fill it with ruins. 


In Is. 8,12 D°wWI3 is pluralis intensivus for 53 ‘ruler.”' 
"2 pws Dw. Do1v7d a2 “AD 


[32 TMS TT oN. TINS "nD 
! ' i ' 


My people—a child is their ruler, 
and women rule over him; 

My people—thy guides lead thee astray, 
and thy paths they have corrupted. 


Cf. 7033 Is. 60, 17. 
Ezek. 19,1 D°N"w2 is pluralis intensivus for nv: 


ONT, ETON NYP RD ON] 
And do thou lift up a lamentation on the Great Prince of Israel. 


This verse is a superscription of a lamentation (vv. 2-9) 


addressed to Zedekiah, and the pl. "N"W3 can refer only to this 
prince. Ewald and Cornill adopt the reading of the singular on 


the basis of the LXX; but this is unnecessary. 


The pl. Miv2 ‘branches’ Ezek. 19,11 is intensive, meaning 
The Noblest Branch, 7. e., the Davidic family, and the pl. "N20 


‘sceptres’ is equivalent to The Great Sceptre. 


Ezek. 19, 10-14 is a lamentation on Judah and her unfortunate 
king Zedekiah. Judah is likened unto a fruitful vine, planted by 
waters. Its noblest branch (M1073) became a great royal sceptre 
(o-bw: "~a). It towered high above the other branches, but 


1Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, p. 405, k. 
2See Crit. Notes on Ezekiel (SBOT) p. 70, 1. 48. 
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in wrath the vine was plucked up, its mighty branch was broken 
off, and it withered. The vine was then planted in a desert land 
(7. e., in exile). A fire went forth from the branch (i. e., from 
Zedekiah who was a member of the Davidic family), and con- 
sumed all its boughs. 

That the pl. M10 is intensive is shown by the fact that it is 
referred to in the same verse by singular suffixes (M21), 7252, 
smv"57). Modern critics (Cornill, Bertholet, etc.) are inclined 
to adopt the reading of the singular. 

After making the proper textual emendations and eliminating 
the glosses, the poem divides itself into five couplets of double- 
hemistichs, with two beats in each hemistich. In v. 126 we must 
read Wl" PSM for fA WA IP "MI, inasmuch as the subject 
of these two verbs is the sing. 10'S; the final ° of Sp"SNT may 
be explained as dittography of the initial ) of Wa.’ FID ‘in 
thy blood’ (v. 10) is unintelligible, and overburdens the first 
hemistich; it must, therefore, be omitted.’ 15 (v. 11) has crept 
in from v. 14, and O°MN29 7759 ANA Maan (ibid.) is a gloss 
to TAYdT 373 Wasa NT. «In v. 12 NdON wR is a variant 
to the first clause of v.14. In v. 13 "%2%2 and either 7X or 
NaS are glosses.’ In v. 14 M™E is evidently dittography of 
1b‘ and Sw vn is a gloss to 17 Mu; also THN (ibid. ) 
is to be regarded as a gloss. The last clause of v. 12 should be 
preceded by v. 13. The Hebrew text should be arranged as 
follows: 


moinw D7 oy i272 TON 19,10 
;D.S" owe TIBI STE 


pws "DS"ON mon any 
;wRNIT 2S 232 27 


, un yw raya wnm 


' 
a) ws rm Bp ma 


1So Cornill, Prophet Ezekiel, p. 291. 

2So Cornill; on the authority of the LXX (av6os év poa) Aug. Calmel and Gesenius read 
mya ID . Toy reads simply 5535. Cornill rightly strikes out this word. 

3The LXX translates only one of these two words. 

4So Cornill. 


Site, SECA SB Ra yg ink aay Co ae Plaga Ee eT ee 
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Nas VANS AN nn 13 


(a mw waM pen 12 
22 773 ON NEM 14 
7 mo ma Sh 


This may be translated into English as follows: 


19,10 Thy mother was like a vine by waters planted, 
Fruitful and full of branches from plentiful waters. 


11 Her noblest branch became a great royal sceptre ; 
Lofty it towered with the mass of its boughs. 
12a But in wrath it was plucked up to the ground cast down, 
And the east wind withered its fruits. 
13 Now it is planted in a thirsty land 
126 Broken and withered is its mighty branch. 
14 A fire has gone forth its boughs it consumed; 
And she has no more a mighty branch. 


One of the examples of the pluralis intensivus is MIMUy 
Zech. 6, 10.14 which means a most magnificent crown. It has 
always been a matter of dispute as to whether one or two crowns 
are spoken of in the passage (Zech. 6, 9-13). The view of 
Wellhausen' is not conclusive. He believes that the singular 
verb 7M v. 14 proves beyond any doubt that only one crown 
was intended, and he, accordingly, adopts the reading of the sing. 
m-ay. It isa well known fact, however, that the so-called pluralis 
inhumanus is frequently construed with a singular verb,’ and this 
is the regular construction in Arabic. Hitzig thinks that two 
crowns were signified, one made of gold, and the other of silver. 
The question cannot be decided, however, from the plural form of 
minus, nor from the singular verb HM (v. 14), but only by a 
critical study of the whole passage. 

A careful examination will convince any unprejudiced reader 
that the original form of the prophecy has been tampered with. 


1 Cf. Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, part 5 (Berlin, 1892) pp. 48, 178. 
2See Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, p. 472k; Ewald § 317a. 
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From v. 11 it would appear that Joshua, the high priest, was 
to assume both the insignia of royalty and the priestly dignity, 
whereas, the concluding words of v. 13 ‘and there shall be a 
priest upon his throne’ (or better read with the LXX ‘at his 
right hand’), ‘and a counsel of peace shall be between them 
both’ would seem to indicate that at some previous time the 
names of both Zerubbabel and Joshua were mentioned in the 
prophecy, the former to be crowned as head of the temporal power, 
and the latter as head of the spiritual power. Moreover, the term 
‘sprout’ (Tax v. 12) is a title distinctly given (cf. Jer. 23, 5; 
33, 15) to the Messiah who was to be a scion of the house of 
David. Now, this title applies very well to Zerubbabel but not to 
Joshua. Ewald suggested that we should read in v. 11 ‘upon 
the head of Zerubbabel and upon the head of Joshua.’ A more 
critical examination of the passage shows, however, very clearly 
that in the original form of the prophecy only the name of Zerub- 
babel was mentioned. According to Haupt’ the text of the passage 
passed through three stages. Originally only the name of Zerub- 
babel was in the text. Then the name of Joshua was inserted, 
and while both names were in the text a gloss was added at the 
end of v. 13 ‘and a counsel of peace shall be between them both.’ 
Later the name of Zerubbabel was omitted out of fear of interfer- 
ence on the part of the Persian government. For as long as the 
Jews remained a religious sect the Persian government would not 
interfere, but as soon as they showed national aspirations by 
crowning a scion of the royal family, they would immediately be 
accused of plotting defection from Persia. The enemies of the 
Jews, especially the Samaritans, would have been but too glad to 
get hold of Zechariah’s prophecy in its original form, for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of the Persian ruler to the dis- 
loyalty of the Jews. It is, therefore, very easy to see why the 
name of Zerubbabel was omitted. The name of the high priest 
was retained as the crowning of the spiritual head was not likely 
to arouse any suspicion. Verse 14 was further added as a polit- 
ical gloss in order to show that the crown was intended exclusively 
for religious purposes. For similar reasons they have altered the 
names of the four Babylonian Jews who brought gold and silver 
for the making of the crown.’ But if originally only the 


1 He interpreted this passage in the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, 
in the session 1903-1904. : 
2Cf. vv. 10 and 14. 
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name of Zerubbabel was in the text, the pl. nina must be 
explained as intensive, equal to a most magnificent crown. We 
find a support for our interpretation in the Chaldee paraphrase 
which renders the plural by 3" 5*5D ‘a great crown.’ 

For #& NCD 5> FAD AT (v.13) Haupt reads "3°72" WD FT 
and he (Zerubbabel) shall be priest at my right hand, 7. e., of 
God.’ Zerubbabel was to assume according to Zechariah (as also 
according to the author of Ps. 110) not only the insignia of 
royalty, but also to be priest at the right hand of God. Haupt 
also omits the last clause of v.12 FM" 55°47 MX 723) (omitted 
in the Syriac version), and he regards the beginning of the next 
verse FT 527 MN M22" NWT as a variant to this clause. 

The pl. MING? is also intensive in Job 31, 36: 


“> minoy ADTITN 
I would adorn myself with it as if it were a magnificent crown. 


Like ninuy Zech. 6, 10. 14; Job 31, 36, the greatest Jewish 
poet of the Middle Ages, Rabbi Yehuda Halevi (1086-1142), 
employs Ot) (plural of "73 ‘crown’) as pluralis intensivus, in 
his famous Ode to Zion. 


DONT nisowa-5p 722 sion 
: ya “in - rind oS mak 
It will change and pass away the crown of the kingdom of the heathen, 
But thy power is eternal, for all generations is thy magnificent crown. 


Dan. 7,9 7075 “thrones” = a magnificent throne. 

Dan. 7, 9-14 pictures a celestial assize held for the purpose of 
executing judgment upon the Gentile power. The Almighty, 
who appears in the likeness of an aged man with hair like spot- 
less wool, and snow-white raiment, takes his seat upon a Magnificent 
Throne (71075) of fire, and is surrounded by His myriads of 
celestial attendants. The word for throne in v. 9 is in the plural 
in order to designate a magnificent throne. 

The plurals D°:58 ‘lords’ and p73 ‘masters’ are frequently 
employed in a singular sense, but these two intensive plurals are 
too well known to require any discussion.’ 


1The LXX reads s7> > TMM; of. Ps. 110, which Haupt refers to Zerubbabel ; 
in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 114 (June, 1894) p. 110. 


2 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch2’, p. 405, 7. 
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In Ps. 105,6 the pl. OTA ‘chosen ones’ is employed to 
designate Jacob. 


pea ape TSP OAR IT 


e seed of Abraham His servant, 
ba sons of Jacob His Chosen One. 


Hupfeld, Wellhausen, and Duhm, following Dyserink, read the 
sing. ‘"°"2 ; Baethgen reads with the LXX the pl. 1729 in the 
first hemistich, and refers 1759 and "M3 not to DMMSN and 
=p" but to on and "32. It is better, however, to retain the 
fal reading, and ‘to take the pl. OMS as intensive. 

With the above passage compare Ps. 114, 2: 


prmibwan Ow wp) ATP ann 


Judah became his sanctuary, 
Israel— His Great Dominion. 


Ps. 105, 15 a My Anointed and "NS My Prophet. Well- 
hausen' correctly observes that the terms the chosen, the anointed, 
the prophet, as employed in this passage, can be used only in the 
singular. ‘There is only one Prophet or Messiah at one time 
(e. g., Abraham, Isaac, Jacob), and God can speak only concern- 
ing this one.’ Wellhausen points, therefore, "¥°2351 "M23. 
This emendation is, however, quite unnecessary, for like "Ta 
(v. 6) these plurals may be explained as intensive. ai 
In quite a number of passages in the Old Testament the royal 
city of Judah (7. e., Jerusalem) is denoted by the plural O™9 
cities, 7. e., the city par excellence.’ ‘ 
Is. 40, 9. 
yrs mwa. | my aa WImby 
‘Dowie nwa =p Aaa "a 
(DOOR AT ATT Ay aN 
Get thee up on a high mountain, 
O thou that bringest good tidings to Zion! 
Lift up mightily thy voice, 
O thou that bringest good tidings to Jerusalem! 


Say to the Capital of Judah, 
Here is your God. 


1 Cf. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) p. 104, 1. 14; Crit. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) p. 93, 1. 10. 
2See Haupt in Drugulin’s Marksteine. 
345x5°R 58 97M is a later scribal expansion, as is shown by the meter. 


he ee ee ae ee ae K 
Sho ea 
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Cf. Is. 64,9; Lam. 5, 11, etc. 

In Cant. 1,17 the abode of the bride and bridegroom (who 
are termed King and Queen) is denoted by the pl. O°72 = The 
Magnificent Abode.’ In the El-Amarna Letters the pl. bitati 
is also frequently employed in asingular sense. Cf., for instance, 
Winckler, The Tell El-Amarna Letters, No. 19 (B.”) 1. 9, and 
No. 25 (L.’) ll. 2 and 6. 

In conclusion may be mentioned a few plural nouns denoting 
appurtenances of great personages: D°2DW7 bed, Gen. 49, 4; 


pa” bed, Ps. 63,7; Job 17, 13. 


E. Intensive Plurals of Abstract Nouns. 


A great many abstract nouns in Hebrew that are commonly 
employed in the singular are sometimes used in the plural for the 
purpose of intensifying the idea inherent in the stem. These 
plurals may very frequently express the idea of ‘fullness’ or ‘excel- 
lence.’ The following are the clearest examples of intensive 
plurals of abstract nouns in the Old Testament: 

nimi’ Ps. 45, 16, great gladness, and Ps. 16, 11, i rod 
gladness ; niora Ps. 21,7, abundant blessing; nia2m* Ps. 49, 
4; Prov. 24, 7, profound wisdom; Mi32D Is. 27, 11, and nian 
Is. 40, 14; Ps. 49,4; 78,72; Prov. 11,12; 28, 16, keen wnder- 
standing; MIND Job 12, 6, ps omws2 Is. $2, 18, full confi- 
dence; MIMD Job 41, 4, extraordinar; y strength, and Is. 63, 15, 
of the strength of God; nv3 1 Sam. 2, 3, and O°95 Job 36, 4; 
37, 16, thorough or profound knowledge; NIZA Prov. 28, 30, 
and O°373N Prov. 20, 6, perfect faithfulness; pix Is. 40, 26, 
omnipotence ; nian Ps. 76,11; Prov. 22, 24, fierce wrath; 
PIO ma Prov. 24, 34, thy utter ce or destitution; mmawa 
Lam. 1, 7, her utter destruction ; nips Judg. 11, 36; 2 Sam. 
4, 8, great vengeance; mint Ps, 110, 3, ail udliteguens: nian 
Ps. §, 10; 38, 13; 52, 4; 55, 12; 57, 2; 91, 3; 94, 20; Prov. 
17, 4; 19, 18; Job 6, 9, utter initiation; nin: | Job Q1, 2, 
and DBVSTIn Ps. 94, 19, an abundance of consolation; ninay 


1Cf. Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Reprinted from THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Semitic LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE, Vol. XVIII, pp. 193-245; Vol. XIX, pp. 1-3 (July and 


October, 1902), p. 64, note on 1, 17, 

2 Cf. Solomon Glassius, Philologia Sacra (1705), col. 618: mney (Ps. 45, 16) laetitiae, 
h. e. summa laetitia. : 

3 Cf. Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 59, 1. 45. 
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Job 40, 11. 21. 30; Ps. 7, 7, violent wrath or great flood of 
wrath; NaF Job 38, 15, deep slumber (ef. Prov. 24, 23); 
ninwip Ps. 68, 7, complete happiness or prosperity; “UN Ps. 
1, . etc., the happiness of; man Dan. 12, 2, utter contempt; 
nipwra Ps. 68, 21, and nip" ‘Is. 26, 18; 33, 6; Ps. 18, 51; 
28, 8; 42, 6.12; 43,5; 53,7; 74,12; 116, 13, complete salva- 
tion; D"DWM and pure thick darkness; Mima Ps. 28, 2, 
perfect quietude; nian Dan. 9, 23; 11, 19, greatly beloved; 
Da" Ps. 88,16; Job 20, 25, great terror; cf. nivn Ezek. 26, 
16; nibma Jer. 15,8; and mimba Ezek. 26, 16; 27, 36; Ps. 78, 
19; ningh ix Is. 58, 11, complete aridity; mings he 46, 2 
Ezek. 43, 3a great or important vision; pnen Ps. 10, 8; 17, 
12; Lam. 3, 10a, close hiding place; pba! Kee. 5, 6, utter 
vanity; Dona Jer. 16, 4; Ezek. 28, 8, cruel death; nixy Deut. 
32, 28, true counsel. 

Ps. 87, 3, mits: a most glorious thing. Psalm 87 is a 
poem of the Dispersion. The underlying idea is that although 
the Jews are dispersed all over the world, still Zion continues 
to be the spiritual mother of them all. The original text of 
the Psalm is not well preserved, but Haupt has probably suc- 
ceeded in restoring it. He believes that the Psalm began with 
3a Fa “WAT. nivas2 and regards DTN 9 as a gloss to 
poe The first stanza? of the Psalm reads, therefore, according 


to Haupt, as follows: 


wp “AS INNS? 1b 4B ATA Niqa=2 3a 
apo" mows “bos PS “Ww aM 2 


A most glorious thing is spoken of thee, 

His foundation on the great holy mountain .: 
God loveth the gates of Zion 

Above all the dwellings of Jacob.* 


For the pl. """ cf. p. 198. 


, 1 Cf. S. Glassius, Philologia Sacra, col, 618, note on Ecc. 5, 6: In multitudine somniorum 
D.53M vanitates, h. e. maxima vanitas, 
“~ 
2The psalm must be divided into three stanzas, each stanza consisting of two meshalim 
or poetic lines; each mashal has two hemistichs, and each hemistich three beats. 
3 Professor Haupt restored the original text of the psalm in connection with the inter- 
pretation of Messianic Psalms, in the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, 


during the session 1902-03. 
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F. Several Miscellaneous Examples of the ‘Pluralis Intensivus.’ 


In Ecc. 7, 26 the pl. O°T182 ‘snares’ = A Great Snare, and the 
pl. OY7" ‘nets’ = A Great Net. Cf. Bottcher, Ausfihr. Lehr. 
d. hebr. "Spr., vol. 1, p. 488. 

In Prov. 7, 22, Haupt reads "SMS (plural of “MS ‘simple’) 
for fi DANE , and renders it this colossal simpleton, this arrant 
fool. For a full discussion of this passage see Crit. Notes on 
Prov. (SBOT) p. 40, Il. 23 ff. 

In several passages (Job 17, 1; 21, 23; 2 Chron. 16, 14) 
the pl. Dap = a great grave, i. e., a Mausoleum. Cf. Delitzsch, 
Das Buch Hiob (1902) p. 157, note on 17, 1. 

Cf. the Ethiop. pl. magdaber employed in a singular sense. 


APPENDIX. 
THE ‘PLURALIS INTENSIVUS’ IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 


The ‘intensive plural’ is but rarely met with in Rabbinical 
Literature. The following, however, may be mentioned: 

While in the OT the pl. psa is employed in a singular 
sense only with suffixes, in the "Talmud it is used frequently 
also in the absolute state; cf., for instance, Baba Kama, 54a 
oven smo mnt 55 everything that has an owner; ibid., 57a 
p92 m9 the knowledge of the owner, etc. 

The plurals }""73 and ya are occasionally employed in a 
singular sense, as veaisnhens to Heb. D°I58 and pa , €. g., Tar- 
gum to Is. 1, 3 ST12T NUN NTN oT (TVA = hea); of. 
Gen. R., section 58 xn"a balny the owner (or “master) of the 
house, and Deut. R., section 2 “gE2 “V2 NIN I am master of 
my desire. In the Talmud nnn, commonly employed as a 
plural of "V2, is sometimes used in a singular sense, like 77772 in 
the passages quoted above, e. g., Baba Bathra, 3b 75925 dup 
sony (var. 2 95955) he (Herod) killed all of his master’s 
family; Baba Kama, ad NIM'S “3 the owner of the flask; 
ibid. “ETT NNN the owner of the court. Compare Jastrow, A 
Dictionary of. the Tar gumim, The Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
p- 834; Levy, Neuhebrdisches und Chalddisches Wé6rterbuch, 
Vol. II, p. 234. Targum to Gen. 40, 1 O™7727 N22725 ww ryinn> 


1Cf. Winer, Grammatik des biblischen und targumischen Chaldaismus (Leipzig, 1824) 
p. 108, 3. 
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(yi3 ja = or"3 TN>) to their lord, the King of Egypt; ef. also 
Targum 1 Ki. 22, 17; Ps. 136, 3, and Targum Yerushalmi, Gen. 
19,2; 42, 33. 

pva0 (or Aram. N30) is a common name for God in Rab- 
binical Literature. Cf. Pirke Aboth 1, 3; 4, 12 (cf. } Baowrela 
tav ovpavav for 7 Bacirela Tov @eod in the New Testament; cf. 
also Matt. 23, 22). It is intended as a plural of majesty on 
analogy of DYN. The plural N™2D as a name for God is 
found also in Dan. 4, 3 (N"2W 7H5w "7 that heaven rules), and 
probably also in Job 15, 15.’ 

Finally, we will mention Targ. to Jer. 15, 8 j"7272" mn (= Hebr. 
na? Sin) the sand of the sea; and Am. 39° vind Im bp 
(= Hebr. Fira “IF 59) upon Mount Samaria. 


1Thus also 1 Macc. 4, 10; 24, 55. Cf. Shak., All’s Well that Ends Well, III, 4, her 
prayers, whom heaven delights to hear. 








THE MISSING PAGES OF AN OLD ARABIC 
ANTHOLOGY. 


By Cuarues C. Torrey, 
Yale University. 


Abu Bekr Mohammed ibn Ja‘far ibn Ahmed ibn el-Hosain 
es-Sarraj lived in Bagdad, and died in the year 500 A. H. (1106 
A. D.). According to Ibn Hallikan, he was one of the most 
learned men of his time, a noted h@fiz and teacher of tradition. 
He was also a poet of no mean rank, as appears both from his 
reputation among his contemporaries and from the specimens of 
his poetry which have been preserved. He seems to have been 
the author of several works;' but the one by which he was best 
known to the literary world, and the only one which has survived 
to the present day, is the anthology to which he gave the name 

This title, Masdri° al-‘Ussaq, “The Places Where Lovers 
Have Met Their Fate,” comes much nearer to indicating the 
nature of the book than is the case with most Arabic titles. That 
which es-Sarraj has given us here is a collection of stories of loves 
and lovers, gathered from the classical and popular traditions of 
the Arabic-speaking world. All of the favorites of old Arabian 
story are here: Tauba (or Majnfn) and his Laila, ‘Urwa and 
‘Afra, Qais ibn Dharih and Lubna, Jamil and Buthaina, and other 
couples hardly less renowned, and whose experiences were no less 
charmingly heart-rending. A few of the more remote celebrities, 
such as Yasuf and Zuleikha, receive mention or furnish an anec- 
dote, but the most of the material is taken from close at hand. 
Among the caliphs whose names now and then appear, Harfin 
er-RaSid plays a very insignificant r6le—a fact which speaks well 
for the comparative trustworthiness of the book. Stories of 
Bedouin life have a prominent place, and, like the others, are 
generally interesting and always well told. 

Like the classical examples to which allusion has been made, 
the great majority of these anecdotes have a distinctly mournful 


1See H. H., II, 437, and VI, 137. 
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tinge. They are histories of hopeless or unfortunate attachments, 
and end with a funeral. The ominous title of the book is thus 
fully justified. The author writes in the true spirit of the old 
theological dogma which tradition was inclined to ascribe to 
Mohammed himself: ‘He who dies as love’s victim dies a mar- 
tyr, and paradise is his portion.” From this point of view, the 
book might be called a martyrology of an unusually interesting 
type. It does contain, to be sure, a great many stories and 
incidents which end in the happiest manner; but both the author’s 
pious turn of mind and his classical taste led him to prefer those 
of the more somber hue. Another point in which the stories are 
truly classical is their general tone of propriety and respectability. 
So far as incident is concerned, many of them are lively enough, 
and unconventional enough, it is hardly necessary to say; but all 
are told with a reserve and a dignity which are never relaxed. 

In its combination of poetry with prose, the book resembles 
the Aghant. It is as truly an anthology of verse as of prose 
narrative. The proportion, too, is about the same as in the 
Aghdani, half poetry, half prose. As a specimen of pure literary 
Arabic, it ranks high, and deserves to be widely read by occi- 
dental scholars. The fact is to be remarked that for each one of 
the narratives, bits of verse, or scraps of anecdote a full chain of 
authorities is given, in the good old style which soon ceased to be 
practicable in such works. Moreover, as es-Sarraj is a scholar 
addressing a cultured audience, he frequently introduces com- 
ments of his own which have considerable literary and _ historical 
interest. 

Although much read in its own day and for some time after, 
the sis ca Lae was ultimately supplanted by other works of 
the same class, some of which borrowed from it extensively, or 
even consisted in the main of abridged versions of it. Hence it 
happens that in modern times manuscripts of the book are 
extremely rare, and that it was hardly known even by name until 
the printed edition appeared, some twenty years ago. This 
modern print is a well-executed octavo of about four hundred 
pages, published in Constantinople (Jawd’ib Press) in the year 
1301 (1884 A. D.). It seems to have been based on a manuscript 
of very good quality, and its readings are generally satisfactory. 
The publication has remained nearly unknown in the Occident. 
I have never met with an allusion to the book, and in talking 
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with one of the highest authorities in the field of Arabic litera- 
ture, a short time ago, I was surprised to find that he knew 
nothing of it. 

But the particular feature of the book, as it now exists, to 
which I wish to call attention, is a remarkable lacuna in one of 
its narratives. It is in the story of the Young Spendthrift of 
Bagdad and his Singing-Girl, a tale which is familiar to all those 
who have read the Thousand and One Nights. From the middle 
of this tale a long passage has been omitted, the manner of the 
omission and the subsequent history of the defective text being 
the especially noticeable features. The place of the gap is the 
middle of a sentence, the two halves of which now seem to fit 
each other perfectly. There is neither anacolouthon nor gram- 
matical irregularity, but it all reads smoothly from beginning to 
end. Moreover, by a singular coincidence the two halves of the 
accidentally created compound correspond in matter as well as in 
form. In either one the hero of the story is speaking in the first 
person and making mention of another man in whose company he 


happens to be. The text reads as follows (p. 382, top): Ws 
KR craubong wdnas 9 Ll, elebt oo! CANYST dis Lye 
sal ws “So when we came opposite Kelwadha, food was 


brought, and he ate, and I went up and sat beside him, and took 
charge of his affairs.” This certainly sounds like continuous 
narrative; but the pronoun of the third person in the two halves 
of the sentence refers to two altogether different men. The 
lacuna comes just after the word 4». In what precedes, the hero 
is in a certain well-defined situation, while from this point onward 
he is in totally different surroundings, though the fact does not 
immediately appear. The words next following the break, “and 
I went up and sat beside him,” happen to be perfectly suited to 
the scene which precedes, and one might even read on for a 
clause or two without realizing what a jump has been made. But 
the shock comes very soon; for whereas the reader had supposed 
the young man of Bagdad to be in a boat on the river, disguised 
as a common sailor, with his singing-girl (now the property of 
another man) almost within arm’s reach, and the situation becom- 
ing more exciting every moment—he suddenly finds that the 
scene has changed, somehow, without warning; the hero is 
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apprenticed to a green-grocer in the city of Bagra earning a 
dirhem a day, and in a fair way to marry the grocer’s daughter! 
Evidently this is not a case of intentional abridgement. When 
it is observed that about one thousand words have been dropped 
at this point, the explanation of the matter is beyond doubt; a 
double leaf (four pages) fell out by accident, and the loss was 
not noticed. 

Now, aside from the printed edition, two manuscripts of this 
work are known to western scholars, both of them in the British 
Museum.’ I examined them with some care ten years ago. The 
one proved (contrary to the representation of the Catalogue) to 
be nothing more than a very meager abridgment of the work, 
and this particular story is lacking in it altogether. The other is 
a very old and fine codex which once belonged to Von Kremer. 
In this precisely the same gap is found which appears in the 
printed text. The only known copies of the book, then, have 
this defect. The Constantinople edition was not made from the 
Von Kremer manuscript, as comparison shows. 

Fortunately, however, we are not yet at the end of our 
resources.. The gap can be filled, and filled exactly, from another 
book, as I shall show. That which first led me to examine the 


slislt g)Le« was a theory of mine that it was the direct source 


of certain stories found in an anthology of el-Ghozfali, who lived 
some three hundred years later (+815 A. H. = 1412 A. D.)’ 
The comparison has borne out the conjecture; the literary rela- 
tion is of the very closest kind. There were, in fact, at least 
three such collections of good stories which derived more or 


less of their material from es-Sarraj; namely, the Stat ly! 
of el-Biqa‘i (+ 885 A. H. = 1480 A. D.), the a oy 
of Da’ad el-Antaki (+1005 A. H. = 1596-97 A. D.), and the 


1For the numbers, see Brockelmann’s Arabische Litteraturgeschichte, Vol. I, p. 351. 
2For a partial description of this anthology, entitled SLi 3 gol glee 
p : 
py , and of the stories mentioned, I may refer to my article in the Journal of the 


American Oriental Society, Vol. XVI (1893), pp. 43sqqg. The literature of this story of the 
Young Man of Bagdad is given on p. 44. To the list of the manuscripts of el-Ghozfli’s book, 
given on p. 43, should be added Codex 3415 of the Bibliothdéque Nationale. This manuscript, 
of which I have recently made a partial collation, is an important one. It is carefully 
written, and seems to belong to a line of literary transmission different from that repre- 
sented by the other existing texts. It contains, for example, the word Sy which I sup- 


plied by conjecture in my edition of one of the stories (loc. cit., p. 56, n. 12). 
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posit aa of el-Ghozfli. Of these, the first two are abridg- 


ments giving nearly everything in considerably shortened form; 
see, for example, the specimens printed by Kosegarten in his 
Chrestomathy (this story, pp. 22 sqq.), and compare his Preface, 
p. xsq. In el-Ghozfli, on the other hand, only a few things are 
borrowed from es-Sarraj, but these are transferred without 
change or loss. The dependence is undoubtedly direct, not 
through any intermediate work or works. The variant readings 
are only such slight verbal changes as inevitably arise, even in a 
very short time, in the manuscript transmission of such popular 
tales as these. Then—to go a step farther—some of these same 
stories were carried over into the Thousand and One Nights from 
el-Ghozfli (not from es-Sarraj), with but slight change. Here, 
in the subsequent history of the text, the transmission by succes- 
sive copyists was much more careless, involving many small altera- 
tions and occasional omissions or additions; whence it happens 
that the text of the Nights, as we know it, is of little use to the 
makers of critical editions. 

Whoever, then, wishes to see the story of the Young Man of 
Bagdad and his Singing-Girl in its oldest and most complete form 
must take the Masdari‘ al-‘Ussdq, where the tale is given with all 
the apparatus of tradition, and on reaching the lacuna fill in from 
el-Ghozali. The following is an outline of the narrative, with the 
Arabic text of the latter book at the two margins of the lacuna: 

The spendthrift hero is obliged to sell his qaina, who is there- 
upon bought by a rich merchant and carried on board a boat 
bound for Basra. The hero disguises himself as a boatman 
and embarks with them at the last moment. The merchant soon 


asks for music (Ghoz., i, 189, 1. 3): oo! CIS Kis ye Us 
patel, JIN Lemy Le oll det, XSI] 9° Lect, plabil 
2 x (31 de het 3 pet! The girl complies, but makes 


such doleful work of it that all festivity is brought to an end. 
Soon after, the young man of Bagdad makes himself known, and 
is most generously treated by the merchant, who gives him back 
his gaina. The ensuing celebration is unnecessarily thorough. 
As the boat touches at one of the banks, in the course of the 
night, the hero lands, falls into a drunken sleep, and the boat 
goes away without him, since the others, including the girl, are 
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all too intoxicated to notice his absence. He at last finds his way 
to Basra, but is penniless, and has no way of finding either the 
girl or the merchant. It is at this juncture that the grocer takes 


him into his shop (Ghoz., i, 191, 1. 4af.): JS cx0 dust Jlis 
8 whe J vas, SKS Sleb, pro wads Px 
culkeay Kase Cd, wodsas [deol SSE per J ois 
2! MS >5 also crbrsy sya Ady Kee. Our hero accepts 
the position, and is prospered. He is saved by the grace of Allah 
from marrying the grocer’s daughter. Some time later he hears 
news of the long-lost gaina, and makes his way to her just as she 
is digging a grave. The grave-digging is abandoned, and the 
reunited pair live together happily to the end of their days. 








KING’S STUDIES IN EASTERN HISTORY. I)! 
By W. Muss-Arnott, 


Belmont, Mass. 


This book is the first in a series of small volumes prepared on various 
epochs in the history of Western Asia, containing, in addition to a num- 
ber of historical studies, also unpublished documents which throw new 
light upon the periods of which they treat. We have known thus far 
next to nothing of Tukulti-Ninib I, the grandson of Adad-Nirari I; and 
we, therefore, welcome the new inscription, a memorial tablet, which 
forms the chief attraction in this, handsomely done and well printed, 
book. For it enlarges, to some extent at least, our so scanty knowledge 
of the history of Assyria and her relations with Babylonia during the 
early part of the thirteenth century, B. C. 

The text contains an account of the founding, by the king, of the 
city and the city-wall of Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, situate near the Tigris 
between Kuyunjik and Kal‘a Sherkat; preceded by a list of the military 
expeditions which he had conducted up to the time the tablet was 
engraved. We learn, for the first time, of extensive conquests to the 
north and east of Assyria, made in a series of expeditions of the king, 
who closes the narrative of his campaigns by an account of his invasion 
of Babylonia and the complete subjugation of Sumer and Akkad. The 
introduction of 76 pages* takes up such matters as: (1) Materials for 
the Early History of Assyria; (2) The Memorial Tablets of Adad-Nirari 
I* and Tukulti-Ninib I; (3) The Historical Value of the New Memorial 
Tablet; (4) Description of the Tablet; (5) Analysis of the Text; (6) 
Babylonian and Assyrian Foundation Memorials ;° (7) Egyptian Foun- 
dation Deposits compared ; (8) The Foundation Sacrifice; (9) Object and 

1 STUDIES IN EASTERN History. I: Records of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I, King of 
Assyria, about B. C, 1275. Edited and translated from a memorial tablet in the British 
Museum (No, 98494) by L. W. King. London: Luzac & Co., 1904. xviii+ 185 pp. 

2 Or, rather 56 pages, for 10 leaves are taken up by photographic reproductions of suc- 
cessive portions of the Memorial Tablet. Texts and Translations follow on pp. 78-137; the 
Cuneiform Texts, pp. 141-175; followed by an index, pp, 177-85. Three times, in this care- 
fully gotten-up index the same misprint Tulkulti, instead of Tukulti, is found. 

3 For which see IV Rawlinson, second edition (= IV2 R.), pl, 39; KB., Vol. I, pp. 4-9; 
and R. F. Harper’s translation, pp. 10, 11, of his Assyrian and Babylonian Literature. P. 3, 
footnote 1, King says: ‘Adad-Nirari’s slab records the rebuilding of a portion of the 
temple buildings called the sirlala; the exact meaning of the word is uncertain.” I 
believe the word should be read musl&la = roof, for which see my Dictionary (= CD.), p. 
572, col. 1, and Meissner, Supplement, p. 81, col. 2, ll. 1 sqq. 

4To judge from the blunders occurring in this short inscription of 67 lines, we must say 
that the engraver, who doubtless copied from an exemplar before him, was both inexperi- 
enced and inaccurate. In addition to the omissions and errors mentioned by King, some 
further will be discussed shortly. 

5 With an explanation, for the benefit of the general reader, of the difference between 
the temennu, or inscribed clay cylinder, and the narf, or stone memorial tablet. See 
also CD., pp. 724, 725. 
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Origin of the Foundation Deposits; (10) Their Manner of Burial; (14) 
Early Relations of Assyria and Babylonia ;* (19) Tukulti-Ninib’s Suc- 
cessors; and (20) Problems connected with Tukulti-Ninib’s rule in 
Babylon. 

To the lexicographer pp. 78-137, containing the texts and transla- 
tions, are, of course, of chief interest and to a discussion of these we 
shall devote the major part of this notice. 

Pp. 78-95: Tne Annats or Touxutti-Nini I.’ 

Obverse, 1-8: Introduction.—34 Sar hur-Sa-ni u na-me-e rap- 
Sfiti p4, “the king of the highlands and of the broad plains.” The 
meaning “plain” for namfi is not quite proven. “Surroundings” 
would be much better; see Hammurabi-letter 30, 11 (4!) Ra-ha-bu (ki) 
u na-me(ve)-e-Su (and its surroundings, = (943); III R., pl. 53 a 30 
ina (41, 39 eli) ali u na-me-e-sSu. K. 2675, rev. 1. 9 u-Sahb-ri-bu 
na-me-e-su, i.e. of Jamutbala—Is Sar ™4tu Su-ba-ri-i Ku-ti-i 
really correct? We should expect either ™4tu also before Ku-ti-i, or 
both written as in IV’ R., pl. 39 a 4, ete—6. On kib-rat irbitta(ta) 
see now Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 369, 551, 564, 586, in addition to 
CD., pp. 368, 369.—i-na sib-bat ki8-Su-ti-Su is, of course, to be 
read, with Johns* and Peiser, i-na me-til kissfitisu; see metlu, 
CD., p. 623, col. 1 and compare 1. 20 of this text i-na li-it kis-Su- 
ti-ia, which, without a doubt, is a synonym of the former.—The -ma 
at the end of 1. 8 should be translated: likewise (king of Assyria). On 
ilu Sulmanu(nu)-asaridu see CD., p. 1045; KAT., pp. 224, 474, 475. 

Obverse, 1. 9— Reverse, 1. 1: Tukulti Ninib’s Campaigns, closing 
with the defeat of Bitilashu and the conquest of Sumer and Akkad.—9 
(end) read Ku (not Ku)-ti-i—10, 11 m™4tu U-ku-ma-ni-i ™4tu E)- 
bu-ni-a u ™4tu Sar-ni-da | matu Me-ib-ri, ete., “the Ukumani and 
the lands of Elkhunia and Sharnida and Mekhri.” Peiser suggests to 
read Sar-ni DA (=itti, at the side of, Briinnow, No. 6657) ™4tu Me- 
ih-ri, referring to Budge and King’s Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 
Vol. I, p. 119, 13, where Tiglath-Pileser is said to have conquered [the 
land of Kuma]ni as far as the mountain (Peiser and also now King, p. 
45, rem. 3: land) of Mekhri (var. Mikhri); and also to Esarh. (I R., pl. 
45), col. ii, 1.25 @! Me-ih-ra-nu, called in the parallel text, III R., pl. 
15, col. iii, 1.13 ™4tu Mi-ih-ra-nu. Peiser would identify these with 

6A chapter of great interest and well written. The Bél-ibni, mentioned on p. 59, ll. 1sqq., 
as the first independent king of Assyria whom Esarhaddon describes as “founder of the 
kingdom of Assyria” is also mentioned in 81-6-7, 209, 1. 28, another building inscription, 
where Esarhaddon calls himself li-ip-li-pi da-ru-u 8a Bél-ba-ni apil A-da-si Sar 
(mat) agsar (ki), Bas, Vol. III, p. 353. 

7 We doubt not that King, in a second edition of his book, may be induced to change 
the name “Annals” to that of ‘Records,’ or ‘‘ Laudatory Text,” in case he should cor- 
sider Peiser’s remarks, Orientalistische Literatur Zeitung (=OLZ.), Vol. VIII, cols. 55, 56 
(Febr., 1905), as to the point. To be sure, in other instances the author calls the inscription 
a memorial tablet, p. 76 et al. A new edition will, undoubtedly, also give an account con- 
cerning the acquisition and place of discovery of this new inscription. By the way, the 
Adad-Nirari tablet’s purchase is discussed in pref. p. ix and p. 2 of the text, not on p. 3. 

8In his review of King’s book, published in the Jour. of Theol. Studies, January, 1905, 
pp. 292 sqq. 


° 
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the Mekhri of our text. He also suggests changing of Sar (in Sar-ni) 
into Ki-pa-ni, mentioned in Anp., col. iii, ll. 93, 94, assuming a mistake 
on the part of the engraver who copied from a tablet before him.’ The 
chief difficulty in 1]. 10, 11 is the strange reading ™4tu U-ku-ma-nic-i. 
In Tigl.-Pil., col. vi, 24, we meet the #™¢! Ku-ma-ni-i (see, also, col. 
v, ll. 73, 82) whose city the king captures and whose wide country he 
conquers (Il. 36, 37). Another instance of the occurrence of this name 
in a Tigl.-Pil. inscription is given by King, pp. 46,47. Why here the 
unusual ™&tu U-ku-ma-ni-i? I believe that the U- in U-ku-ma- 
ni-i belonged to the next line. The engraver, whose inexperience and 
carelessness is seen in other instances,’ copying from an exemplar before 
him interchanged the beginning of 1]. 10 and 11, which must have read 
originally KUR (= ™*t) Ku-ma-ni-i and KUR-u (= 8840) Me-ib- 
ri. Accepting Peiser’s suggestion as to Sar-ni DA we would trans- 
late: the land of the Kuti, of the Kumani, of Elbunia and of Sharni 
(or rather, of Kipéni), situate at the side of Mount Mebri. 5244 Me- 
ib-ri I hold to be the correct reading. The meaning of Mebri is 
correctly indicated by King when he says, p. 46: the country (rather: 
the mountain region) took its name from the mebrf-tree, growing in 
that locality."—14. Peiser: ™4tu Kur-hi-i instead of ™4tu Kur-ti-i, 
connecting it with Kirbu, Anp., col. iii, 97, 103, ete. Bezold, Catalogue, 
Vol. V., p. 2072. If so, then also Tig.-Pil., col. iii, 47; iv, 12, ete.—17. 
i-na ra-ap-pi lu-la-it, “with flame I burned.” On p. 82 rem. 1, 
Sennacherib, col. i, ]. 8, is also referred to, where the king is described 
as rap-pu la-’i-it la ma-gi-ri, “the rappu which burns up the 
disobedient.” But all this appears very doubtful.— Peiser very cleverly 
suggested for 1. 17 (end) to read SarraniP". 8a pi-ri[-ik]-Su-nu, the 
kings of their territory. To be sure, there is no urgent objection against 
the reading of the text and King’s translation; for Sapirfitu in the 
meaning of “government, rule” occurs in Salm., Monolith, col. i, 1. 4— 
18. Everybody, of course, will read d(t)up-Si-ka as against King’s 
um-Si-ka; see CD., p. 264; d(t)upsikka émid =d(t)upSsikka u-Sa- 
a8-8i, which occurs so often. See also the use of emédu in the 
deluge, ll. 184,185. Peiser’s suggestion that the -i8 of u-Sek-i8s in 1. 
18, differing in form from the -7s in 1]. 22 (end), is a corrupted contrac- 
tion of the two characters ni and i8, the fault of the inexperienced 
engraver, is preferable to King’s explanation, p. 83, rem. 3.—19._ bur- 
S8a-ni be-ru-ti, “highlands and valleys.” Peiser assumes here be- to 
be a mistake for bi (= ga&); if not, then read also Sargon, Khors., 14, ete. 
hursani bi (not ga8)-ru-ti. King, evidently, considers be-ru-ti as 

9I wonder whether ™®tU Ki-pa-ni inAnp., col. iii, 1. 93, isthe name of acountry rather 


than M4tu Ki-pa-ni, to be translated simply by province, governed by a k6pu, from 
whom we are informed the king received the tribute of the inhabitants. See also CD., p 
922, col, 1. 

10 See King, p. 10, and ibid., notes 1, 2, and 3. 

110n the mebra-tree see CD., p. 534, col.1. It was probably an immense mountainous 
forest-territory, such as we find even today in many countries. Peiser’s objection to 
Sadani, instead of mAtati, is, therefore, groundless, and his reference to ll. 21 sqq. 


unnecessary. 
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a plural from a singular béru; if so, we should have a rather unusual 
adjectival plural ending for a plural noun. hur-Sa-ni be-ru-ti I 
would rather translate by “deep, dense mountain-forests.”'’—a-Sar la 
me-te-ki are “regions where advance is impossible,” in meaning equiva- 
lent to Tigl.-Pil., col. ii, ll. 73, 74 ekil pa-aS-ki Sa a-na me-tik 
narkabati-ia la-a na-tu-u. Compare also the frequently occurring 
a-Sar la (’a)-a-ri, Senn., col. i,].18; IV? R., pl. 16 a 46,47 ina a-ha- 
a-ti a-Sar la a-ri, etc.—20. The plural ar-ha-te(-Su-nu), “roads, 
paths” from the singular arhu is scarce ever met with. As a rule we 
find ar-he (ed-lu-ti, etc.); see Tigl.-Pil., col. iv., 1. 50—Also dap- 
ni-is, ]. 22, is a welcome addition to our lexicographical material ; 
d(t)a-ap-nu, adj., is one of the many synonyms of kar-ra-du, Sm. 
2052, col. iii, iv, 1. 35.° The plural dap-nu-ti is read in IV’ R., pl. 
39 a 3, Adad-Nirari ni-ir d(t)ap-nu-ti, “who subjugates the ter 
rible;” unless we agree with Scheil, Rec, de Travaua, Vol. XV, pp. 
138 sqq., and Streck, ZA., Vol. XVIII, pp. 155, 156, that it is a nomen 
gentilicium and translate: “who subjugated Tapnfiti.”"*—25 (end). 
lu-me-ki-ir, “I flooded;” see makaru, CD., p. 539, col. 1.°— 26. 
With Peiser read perhaps kul-la-at matati-Su-nu. He also sug- 
gests that the exemplar from which the engraver copied read after 
bé16?l.-ia, 1. 29, as follows: ana! Babili allikma ina risfiti Sa 
ilu [Star rubat(at) Samé irgiti(ti) 8a ina pani sabé?P!.-ia 
illikf....asnik." The twofold occurrence of alaéku (allik, 
illiku) confused the copyist, and hence the present text.—30. On Bi- 
be-a-Su_ see King, pref., p. x, and pp. 7, 9, 13, 44, 49, 86, 9v, ete.” It is 
found abbreviated to Bi-be; and is read by Johns, loc. cit., p. 292, 
and Peiser Bi-til-(i)a-Su, the Kassite king of Babylonia.—34. ki-ma 
gal-tap-pi, “like refuse.” Both Johns and Peiser have indicated the 
correct translation of this, the most difficult word in our text. The 
former refers to giStappu, gilzappu, kartappu, kirsappu, etc." 
—a footstool, which,” he says, “suits the context well: ‘I trampled his 
lordly neck under my feet like a footstool,’ as a sign of submission the 
captive allows his conqueror to put his foot upon his neck.” Peiser, 
also, suggests a comparison with Tel-el-Amarna gi-ir-tab-bu, kar- 


12bé6ru, adj., almost a synom, in this case, of gadru. 

13 See CD., p. 935, col. 1. 

4On t&(a)pi(ijnu see CD., p. 357, col. 2. Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 310, translates 
fi-mu t(d)a-pi-nu by: “der schreckliche Qmu;” ibid., pp. 48, 49 ad K. 3454, ii, 1. 35 [at- 
ta gas]-ru 1ladad t(d)a-pi-nu, he translates: ‘“‘Du gewaltiger, furchtbarer Adad;” 
the fem. ta-pi-it-tu is assumed in KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 50, 1. 58. 

15 Notice in this text the occurrence of e and i, instead of the usual a: u-Sik-Si-du 
(6); u-Sek-ni-i8 (18); lu-me-ki-ir (25); u-Se-im-kit (32); rev.: u-Sek-lil (8 and 17); 
us-pil-ki (9); lu-be-lit (13); lu-Se-bir (26); lu-si-bi-ir (27); lu-li-mi-in (29).— 
On Hebr. “22 see Haupt in “ Kings” (SBOT.), p. 238. 

16 Line 31 (end) read as-ni-ik (not -ik). 17 See ‘‘ Index,”’ p. 179, col. 1, end. 

18 CD., pp. 219, col. 2: 308, col. 2; 440, col. 2, SamSi-Adad, col. ii, ]. 15, ete. 

19For giStabb(pp)u, girtabb(pp)u, galtappu compare maStakal, martakal 
and maltakal (CD., p. 614, col.2); iSdudu, irdudu and ildudu from Sadadu, 
ibid., p. 1014, col. 2. 
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tab-bi (kardubu)=“groom.”” The comparison with the obscure 
similes used by Tiglath-Pileser I in his great Cylinder inscription, men- 
tioned by King, pp. 86, 87, rem. 1, are thus not quite to the point.”! 
Reverse, 1]. 2-17: The Building of Kar-Tukulti-Ninib.“—2. On 
ebirti ali-ia see Peiser, OLZ., Febr., 1905, col. 56. On the use of 
ebirtu compare CD., p. 11, col. 1. In 1. 4 we read i-ta-at ba-it 
ilani?"., “in accordance with the desire of the gods;” but in 1. 2, according 
to King, only i!" Bél bélu is mentioned who later on is not spoken of 
at all as one of the great gods (Il. 6, 7). We wonder whether the text of 
]. 2 is correct? Does i! A-Sur here belong to ali-ia, as King and 
others say, or may we assume an original ilu Agur ilu B6] EN-MES- 
ia = b6é16-ia?™ Then, of course, the use of il4ni?’- would be quite intelli- 
gible.—4. ba-it (ilani »"-) is a welcome addition to the instance in 
Shalm., Monolith, col. i, 1.6 (CD., p. 137, col. 1). The use of i-ta-at in 
this connection, to be sure, is rather strange.**—7. For ilu Imina-bi, 
i.e. ilu Sibitti Sunu, see KAT, pp. 413, 459, 460, 620; and CD., 
pp. 744, 745.—8. Me-8a-ri, in the meaning of “direct, straight,” occurs 
also in IV? R, pl. 58 a 49: “I conjure thee by... . me-8a-ri re- 
bit;” 52. me-Sa-ru-um-ma, “straightway, directly,” ZA., Vol. XVI, 
pp. 172,173. This use of mé8aru is quite seldom. Is e8-ri-ti-8u 
correct? We would expect -Su-nu, or nothing at all.—Peiser trans- 
lates 1]. 9-11 bi-si-ib....ar-ku-us: “mit der Wasserfille dieser 
Leitung machte ich den grossen Géttern, meinen Herrn, auf ewig eine 
gesetzmassige Stiftung.’—11. ka-ka-ra-te (ma-da-te) is a most 
interesting plural. We usually find kak-ka-ru ma-’-du, Esarh., 
col. v, 1. 6, etc.; Neb. (#IH.), col. vi, ll. 25,26: 4000 amm4at ga-ga-ri 
i-ta-a-ti Babili; col. viii, ll. 45,46—12. The reading of i1uNaba 
is not so certain. The group in Brfiinnow, 2291, is quite different from 


20‘*Pferdeknecht; von kirsabbu, Fussschemel etymologisch, aber nicht sachlich zu 
trennen und als Pferdediener zu fassen. Tukulti-Ninib trat auf den Nacken des Bitilashu 
wie avf den eines Pferdeknechtes, der sich auf die Erde kniet und dem Konig seinen Nacken 
als Schemel darbietet,, damit er sein Ross besteigt.”’ 


%ki-ma Sut-ma-8i(Se), “like chaff,” is translated by Feuchtwang, Z4., Vol. ¥, 
p. 91: “like sheaves,” comparing Hebr. MPYAIW. Meissner, ZA., Vol. VII, p. 80, following 
Delitzsch, Grammatik, § 65, No. 40b, derives the word from a root &-m-s Streck, ZA., Vol. 
XVIII, p. 167, translates: ‘‘Gewimmel, Ameisenhaufen,”’ or the like, 7. e., ‘‘ Bezeichnung 
einer ausserordentlich grossen Heeresmacht.’’ So also Hommel, Aufsitze und Abhand- 
lungen, p. 156, rem. 4.— Delitzsch, Grammatik, § 65, No. 40, cites also Sut-me-Si, K.13 rev. 10 
(=IV?2 R. pl. 45 6 48; Harper, Letters, 281), read by Johnston, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., Vols. XVIII, 
p. 141; XIX, p. 81, and by BAS., Vol. IV, pp. 527 sqq., SE-BAR 38ib-8i, “corn-tax” (CD., p. 
1006, col. 2), 8a mat Elamti gabbi, etc. Streck, ZA., Vol. XVIII, p. 67, again reads 
Sut-me-Si.—On ki-ma §Su(-u)-be(bi), “ like standing corn(?),”’ see CD., p. 1000, col. 2.— 
ki-ma zi-ir-ki, King, “like swathes(?),” with CD., p. 297, col. 2; where, however, the 
possibility is suggested of translating “like lambs,” agreed to by Streck, ZA., Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 171, 172, who compares it to azliS unakkis. 


22 See, also, Introduction, pp. 40-43. 
23 Oby. 1. 28 we read i!U A-sur ilu Bel u tLUSamas ilani rabatiP belePl--ia. 


24If it were possible to explain ba-it ilani vl. in the sense of the later(?) bait-ili 
=bit-ili, see KAT.3, pp. 437, 438, it would be much easier to understand these lines. L. 4 
would then mean: ‘In addition to (literally: with, at the side of) the house of the gods, 
commanded by Bél(?), I built a great city, a royal dwelling-place.” 
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the one here exhibited.—12, 13. ti-ik-pi. We usually find in its stead 
ti-ib-ki, e. g., I R., pl. 44, 1.62: three 808 xx (= 200) ti-ib-ki; Sar- 
gon, Silver, |. 38; Senn., Rass., 1]. 81, 82; Bull-inser., ll. 53,54. Asur- 
r6s-isi, KB., Vol. I, p. 12, ll. 10,11: fifteen ti-ib(p)-ki; and many 
other instances.” KB., Vol. I, p. 216, suggests that in Anp., col. ii, 1. 132 
(and iii, 1. 186): 120 tik-pi a-na muS8-pa-li lu-ta-bi is a mistake 
for tibki; but tik-pi and variant ti-ik-pi also occur in Anp., Stand., 
1. 17; twice here in our text, and other instances.—13. lu-be-lit, Piel 
of balatu, 1 (CD., p. 168, col. 1), occurs in Qal also in King, Magic, 
No. 12, 1. 56, ba-a8S-ti tab-la-tu; 45, 1.9; 62,1.7, e-pes pi-ku-nu 
ba-la-tu-um-ma.—14. ékal me-bi-ra, “a palace corresponding to 
the size thereof.” K 2971 c 18 (IV? R., pl. 56) we read lu-u pa-as-8a- 
a-ti Saman mi-ix-ri, translated in 7A., Vol. XVI, p. 163: “médgest 
du mit vorziiglichem(?) Oel gesalbt werden.” If this be correct, we 
could translate here: “a splendid palace.”-—bit kis-S8a-ti, “a mighty 
house ;” but this would rather be bit ki8-Su-ti; see CD., pp. 454, 455. 
Perhaps it is to be explained like alu kis-8a-ti, III R., pl. 54, No. 6, 
1. 30, KAT., p. 30, rem. 1.%°—Su-bat Sarru-ti-ia is also an apposition 
to ékal and must not be translated: “for my royal habitation ;” that 
would rather be ana Sfibat Sarrftiia.—l6. ri-8i-ib-tu be-lu-ti-ia, 
“the fortress of my dominion,” a welcome lexicographical addition. 

Reverse, ll. 18-30: Conclusion.—18. read e-nu(not -na)-ma.—19. 
an-hu-su is “the damaged part (not, parts) thereof.”—20. On Samni 
pasasu see Haupt in Isaiah (SBOT.), p. 82, 1.7; CD., pp. 846, 847.— 
21. On ana aéSrisu taru, the equivalent of Heb. 353, consult Haupt 
in Kings (SBOT.), p. 199, ll. 40-42.—22 (end). read na-ri-ia (not -a).— 
23. u-S8a-sa-ku is an unusual spelling, instead of u-8a-am-sa-ku, 
from masaku, CD., p. 567; KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 386, 387. 

Pp. 96-121: Supptementary Texts. The texts treat of the history 
and date of Tukulti-Ninib I. They are: 

a) The Babylonian Chronicle (82-7-4, 38),” col. iv, I]. 1-13.—In 1.1 
King has succeeded in deciphering the name of Bibeiashu, which had 
escaped the notice of former editors and translators.—5. The treasures 
of Esaggil and of Babylon ina sil-lat uS-te-si, “He profanely 
brought forth;” translate either: “in impudence,” or “as spoil ;” see 
CD., pp. 764, col. 2; 1050, col.1. If ile Bél rab ilu Marduk means: 
“the great lord Marduk,” it is a rather strange wording. We would 
expect ilu Marduk bélu rabf; Il. 11 and 12 do not militate against 
this. If, however, it means Bél, the great, and Marduk, then 1.6 must 
read [ana] Sub-ti-8u, the -Su referring to Tukulti-Ninib—u-za-as- 
sib = Ishtafal of nasahu, for uStassih. 

b) Synchronous History.—S. 2106.*—4. King reads SI-SI-8u as 

25 See Delitzsch, Hwb., pp. 699, 700, and my CD., Part XVIII. 

26 Or, are we to read bit [Sar] kiS-S8a-ti? Omissions of this kind are not unknown 
in this tablet. 

27 So also read on p. 60, 1. 15. 


28 Transliteration and translation published also in KB., Vol. I, pp. 196, 197, col. i, ll. 
24 sqq. 
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panatu-s8u im-ba-as. It is usually read either Si-lim-Su” or ideo- 
graphically = abikta-Su.”— ilu urigallé7.-su i-bu-ga-su, “his 
priests he captured from him.” 4mé¢! urigallu, to be sure, is some sort 
of a priest; but i!" urigallu alone is “a standard,” probably “a port- 
able tutelary deity.”* See Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, p. 126, rem. 9, to 
No. 26, 1. 24, ¥42 urigalla; also p. 140, No. 31-37, ii, ll. 5 and 8. 
Thureau-Dangin, ZA., Vol. XVIII, p. 130, rem. 1: “hampe bouclée ;” 
cf. Heuzey, Rev. d’ Assyriologie, Vol. V, p. 132.— Read i-pu-ga-su and 
see CD., 790, col. 1: pagu, 1.—5. the translation in KB., Vol. I, p. 
195, col. 1, 1. 28, is, I believe, more correct than King’s rendering.—6. 
i8-tu tar-si....a-di, see also Tigl.-Pil., col. v, 1. 47.—7. am-ma- 
ma-te is evidently a mistake for am-ma-te."—K 4401b:* 5. ina 
kabal-ti [i]-du-ku-ma, so King, following KB., loc. cit.; but Johns 
maintains that such an omission is not necessary to assume. Du-ku 
could be read italla-ku. At any rate, it would seem rather strange to 
have the verb mean “they fought” (1. 4); and “he did slay” (1. 5). 

c) The famous copy of Tukulti-Ninib’s seal-inscription from a 
clay tablet of the time of Sennacherib, by means of which the date of 
Tukulti-Ninib is fixed approximately. It is labeled K 2673 and pub- 
lished in III R., pl. 4, No. 3.%—2. kisitti(ti) ™4tu Kar-du,® “booty 
from the land of Kardu[{nishi?].” See CD., 453, col. 1, § 2, where it 
is translated by “the conqueror of,” referring to Tukulti-Ninib; so also 
Tiele, Geschichte, p. 147; Meissner and Rost, BAS., Vol. III, p. 214; but 
Lehmann, Zwei Hauptprobleme, questions this again; see also Jensen, 
Gott. Gelehrt. Anz., 1900, p. 852, rem. 1. Streck, ZA., Vol. XVIII, p. 
161, agrees with Meissner and Rost.—mu-ni-kir is probably better 
than mu-na-kir, suggested by Peiser, KB., Vol. 1.% See for this 
form also p. 67, rem. 1.—4. gar-ri ik-ta-din, “the enemy carried 
away.” In CD., 653, col. 2, below,® the correct reading is given as 
Sa-ri-ik ta-din. So also Johns: “was stolen (and) taken;” and 
Streck, ZA., Vol. XVIII, pp. 160, 161.—7. us-si-si-aS-Su for uSstési 
assu, “I carried it away.”— Edge and rev. 4 are the interesting lines of 
this inscription, read by King: makkur Sa-ga-ra-ak-ti-Sur-ia-a8” 
Sar kisSati. For a full discussion of this line, see King, pp. 65 sqq. 


29So Schrader, KB., Vol. II, p. 6, 1. 12: Bezold, ibid., p. 82, 1. 21; Hincks, Amiaud; 
Haupt and others. See CD., p. 1045, col. 2: Silmu, 1. 

30So Jensen; King in this book, p. 111, 1. 21; and others. 

31 See Johnston, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. XX, pp. 251, 252; CD., p. 790, col. 1; Delitzsch, 
Hwb., p. 720, col. 1, below; Johns, Jour. of Theol. Studies, January, 1905, p. 295. 

32 See Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossaeer, p.10; and Rec. Past2, Vol. IV, p. 29, rem. 2. 

33 Published also i. KB., Vol. I, pp. 196, 197, col. ii, ll. 1 sqq. 

34See King, ‘ Introduction,” pp. 60, 63-72. Transliteration and translation also in KB., 
Vol. I, pp. 10,11. In addition to the literature mentioned by King, pp. 65, 66, see also Gétt. 
Gelehrt. Anz., 1889, p. 868; and ZA., Vol. IV, p. 90. 

35 Rev., 1. 2, we read ™4tU Kar-du-ni-Si. See also Kardunia§, CD., p. 429, col. 2. 

36 On the basis of KB., Vol. I, p. 4, No. 5,1.38, 8a....u-na-ka-rum, 

37 So Tiele; Peiser, KB., Vol. I, p. 11, rem.5; KAT.2, p. 454, rem., Rev, Sémitique, Vol. 
VII, p. 134, § 33. 

38 Against, ibid., pp. 372, 373. 39 The father of Bitil(i)ashu. 
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There is not the slightest reason to suppose that King has not found 
this reading, independent of Delitzsch.” We cannot but believe his 
statement“ that he has made out the meaning of this line of archaic 
characters which has puzzled translators of the text during the last 
thirty years. 

d) Accounts of the Capture of Babylon by Sennacherib, on one of 
which he recovered the seal of Tukulti-Ninib I—da. The capture in 702 
B. C., from 55-10-3, 1 (=I R., pl. 37), col. i, ll. 19-36." It is a great 
pity that King has not followed the fine example of Bezold in giving the 
variant readings for which students of the Sennacherib texts will 
always be thankful to the editor of the Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie.—28. 
According to Bezold also 55-10-3, 1, reads TAG (= abnu) before a- 
kar-tu. This changes, of course, the translation somewhat.— 29. That 
SA(=GAR)-SU(=KAT) is an ideogram is not yet beyond doubt. 
It may be 84Su, a synonym of busfi. See also Senn, col. ii, 1. 56, 
where the variant Sa-a-Su occurs. The libbi-ekalli/--Su are per- 
haps the Sigréti, the ladies of the harem (Haupt); see CD., p. 1011, 
col. 1; or zikréti; so Delitzsch, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1904, No. 
49, cols. 3031, 3032, on Hammurabi-code, §§ 178, 180, 8#! zi-ik-ru-um, 
a woman. The zikréti were the concubines (Nebenfrauen)* of king 
(or priests) in addition to the wife, the hirtu.—30. I am somewhat sur- 
prised that King does not mention—in parentheses at least—the 
Assyrian reading of 2m™élu GAL-TEP!., certainly known to him. See 
Briinnow, No. 6865 on IT R., pl. 51, cols. d~f,47 = ti-i-rum and man- 
za-az(-)pa-ni.“—On zammaru, zammeru, see also KAT.’, p. 590; 
Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, pp. 93, 174-87; EKB., Vol. VI (1), p. 387; CD., 
p. 284, col. 2; Bezold, Catalogue, p. 1758 (81-2-4, 65).—si-bir-ti, a geni- 
tive instead of the c. st. (sibrat). um-ma-ni is scarcely = servants.“— 
8. The capture in 689 B. C., from the Bavian inscription, ll. 43-54. 
These lines, together with the rest of the inscription, were thoroughly 
revised and collated by the author in the spring of 1894. The edition of 
this text has not yet been published. It is based upon the text of the 
tablet which is highest up in the gorge, and is restored from the other 
two duplicate tablets, the central and that nearest to the mouth of the 
gorge. The text shows many improvements upon former editions,"* and 
we hope that King will not delay the publication of his edition of this 
important inscription. Lines 43-50 have been edited by Bezold in KB., 

40In his article, ‘‘Assur,”’ published on p. 39 of the Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen 


Gesellschaft, No. 20, December, 1903. See Peiser’s remarks, OLZ., loc. cit., col. 55, rem. 1: 
“Falls sie (the interpretation) von ihm (f. e., King) stammt!” 

41 Preface, p. xi. 

42See KB., Vol. II, pp. 82-85. 

43 R, F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, pp. 65, 67: a devotee. 

44 See CD., p. 562, col. 1, for other instances, Also K. 13583, 4 in Mei ’s Suppl t, 
pl.1%. King, Magic, Nos. 9, 1. 15; 22, 1. 16, and 18, 1.9, Tiru and manzaz p&ni are, 
apparently, almost synonyms. 

45 CD., p. 58, u(m)m&nu, 1; Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 457; Vol. IV, p. 192 (Neb. 233, 1. 5). 

46 So in 1. 45; but is it too hazardous to restore, with Bezold, ak-Su-ud after kataii- 
[a-a]? 46 ga-du, instead of adi. 52 and 53. 
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Vol. II, pp. 116-19.—47. read ni(not mi)-sik-ti.—57. AN-GIS-BAR 
is to be read girru rather than i! Gibil. See KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 8, 
1. 37, and rem. 2, ibid. ; 390, 391; also KAT.’, pp. 364, rem. 2; 417, rem. 5; 
562. Perhaps = kirru, Y""p, for which see CD., pp. 933, 934.— 
Instead of ak-mu read ak-mu—854 (end), “I destroyed (it) so that it 
became like unto a swamp.” That u-s(8)al-lu means “swamp” is not 
so certain. See KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 498, 499; KB., Vol. IV, pp. 138, 
No. iv, 1.7 (K 317), where is mentioned “a property (a piece of land) 
consisting of six acres of land ina u-s(8)al-la” (Peiser here: 
“am Stadtrande”); 168, No. ii, 1. 3, “the field of Bit-I-bu-ni ultu eli 
du-uk-ku-di-in-du a-na u-s(8)al-la (Peiser: zum Ufergebiet) of 
the Dubata-river.” See also p. 270, No. ix (Cyrus 174), 3, where 8a 
u-s(8)al-la can scarcely mean “swamp” (Peiser: “von dem Felde”). 

Pp. 123-37: Aprenpix. It contains nine fragments, the first four of 
which belong to a bowl-inscription of Shalmaneser I (about 1300 B. C.), 
recording the restoration of the great temple of Ishtar at Nineveh. On 
p. 124 the author severely criticizes some statements concerning these 
made by Johns in his article “Nineveh” in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
Vol. III (1902), cols. 3422 sq. It is most pleasing to observe the kindly 
acknowledgment of his mistake and acquiescence in this censure by 
Johns in his review of King’s book.” The texts are very fragmentary, 
and it is with great cleverness that King, pp. 130-32, pieces together a 
restoration of the original text. Lexicographically No. 3 (56-9-9, 187) 
shows in |. 5 the interesting plural an-Sa-ti-Su ak-sir u ma-ak[-te 
.... 4, “the breaches I filled up and that which was fallen;” No. 4 
(S. 2115), 1. 4, ina ri-i-bit.—Pp. 133-36 are published, for the first 
time, two other building-inscriptions of Shalmaneser, found on frag- 
ments of bowls in the British Museum. They are numbered S. 2125 and 
Rm. 2606, where 1. 3 shows the plural 8a-]ap-ra-ti, “tributary gifts.”— 
7 (end) read e-nu(not mu)-ma.—8. ih-tab-tu si-kur-ra-te, “the 
enclosed spaces had been rifled.” Johns prefers to read ’i-tab-tu 
(/ abatu), “and when the clamps had parted” (literally: carried them- 
selves away). Three more fragments follow, exhibiting no special 
features. 

This notice has grown greatly beyond the limits of space allowed 
even by the generous editor of this Journat. That such is the case 
constitutes for author and the readers of his book the best proof of the 
great interest which its contents have elicited from the writer. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. King will soon follow up this initial volume 
with others. The book is almost luxurious in its make-up, and perhaps 
a trifle more expensive than Assyriologists are wont to pay for books of 
this size. 

47 Jour. of Theol. Studies, January, 1905, p. 293.— But 1845 B.C. in 1. 17 of p. 124 of King’s 


book is undoubtedly a misprint of King’s, not of Johns, 
48 But it scarcely deserves the scathing criticism of Peiser, printed in the first instalment 
of his review, OLZ., Vol. VIII, No. 2, February, 1905, cols. 54, 55. 
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AEGYPTOLOGISCHE RANDGLOSSEN ZUM ALTEN TESTA- 
MENT.’ 


In this brochure we have another welcome evidence of Spiegelberg’s 
fruitful and many-sided activity. It contains contributions which no 
student of the Old Testament can afford to overlook. They are arranged 
in ten brief essays, discussing the following ten words, passages, or 
incidents in the Old Testament, demanding explanation from the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt: I, “Zur Vélkertafel (Gen. 10:6);” ITI, “Zu dem 
Aufenthalt der Ahraham-Jacob- und Josephstimme in Aegypten ;” ITT, 
“ Abrek (Gen. 41, 43);” IV, “ Der Name Asnath (Gen. 41:45; 50; 46:20); ”. 
V, “Zu Exodus 1:16:” VI, “Pi-hachiroth;” VII, “Zu dem Zug des 
Schischak gegen Juda;” VIII, “Sukkijim (2 Chron. 12:3);” IX, “No 
und Hanes im Delta (zu Nahum 3:8 und Jesaija 30, 4);” X, “Thachpan- 
ches = Daphnae.” 

In I, Spiegelberg would date the passage in the Twenty-fifth Dynasty 
(712-663 B.C.), the age of Ethiopian supremacy, because of the fact that 
Kush is placed first of the sonsof Ham. This would make the principle 
on which the list is formed a political one. The question arises, how- 
ever, whether the precedence of Kush in the list is a fact of sufficient 
significance to justify so important a conclusion. In the great Aton 
hymn, written by an Egyptian, the Egyptian empire is divided into 
“Syria, Ethiopia, and the land of Egypt,” with Syria first, although the 
hymn was not made at a time when Syria was politically uppermost ; 
and yet the list is clearly a political one, with the dominant nation at the 
end. But Spiegelberg is undoubtedly right in concluding that the list of 
Gen. 10:6 is based on political considerations. 

In II, Spiegelberg suggests that there is a kernel of truth behind the 
attempt of Josephus to identify the Hyksos with the Hebrews. This is 
a possibility which I had also advocated a year ago in the manuscript of 
my history of Egypt, now in the hands of the printer. As it becomes 
more and more evident, or at least more probable, that among the Hyksos 
lords there were powerful Beduin shekhs, who rallied the neighboring 
desert tribes to the support of the Hyksos, one cannot resist the con- 
jecture that among these tribes were ancestors of the group of Hebrew 
tribesmen, who are later found in Egypt. The scarabs of unquestionable 
Hyksos date, bearing the royal name “Jacob-El,” make it exceedingly 
probable that some such shekh gained royal power in the Hyksos age. 
However, the tradition preserved in Josephus depends so largely upon a 
sound criticism of Manetho, as a whole, that the entire question must be 

1 AEGYPTOLOGISCHE RANDGLOSSEN ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT. Von Wilhelm Spiegelberg. 
Strassburg: Schlesier & Schweikardt, 1904. 48 pp. 
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probed more deeply. What still remains for such criticism to do has 
been brilliantly shown by Meyer in his recent elaborate study of Egyptian 
chronology. 

Spiegelberg gives us an interesting suggestion in IIT, in explanation 
of the famous crux “ Abrek,” which he would make equivalent to the Egyp- 
tian Yb-rk =“ attention!” Etymologically and phonetically the identifi- 
cation is unassailable ; in meaning, too, it seems to suit the demands of the 
case excellently. A closer translation, however, discloses a difficulty, 
with which the author seems not to have reckoned. Literally the term 
Yob-rk means “Thy attention!” the pronoun k in rk being second person 
masculine singular. As the word is addressed to the multitudes before 
the chariot of Joseph, one expects a plural “ Your attention!” and this 
plural is good usage in Egyptian in this phrase, as is shown by the 
passage in the papyrus Judiciaire de Turin (I, 8), where Ramses III 
addresses the judges with Yb-rtn=“ Your atiention!” I should be 
glad to hear what the author’s opinion of this difficulty may be. It is 
of course, not impossible that the court heralds who preceded such an 
official might use the singular form, addressing each individual before 
them ; but this does not to me seem probable. Hence I am still inclined 
to the old explanation of Brugsch, who makes the form (given in the 
Hebrew 392) from a rare Egyptian verb (a loan-word from the Semitic) 
brk, with the meaning “praise, doreverence.” There is but one example 
of this verb in Egyptian, although the noun from it, with the meaning 
“tribute,” occurs a number of times. 

The other Egyptian original of the name of Joseph’s wife, MION, 
suggested by Spiegelberg (IV), is undoubtedly more than a possibility 
and may some time become important for the date of the passage con- 
taining it, when we know more of the history of Egyptian names. 

In the explanation offered for the strange usage of the Egyptian 
women at the moment of accouchment (in V), Spiegelberg is to be con- 
gratulated upon a solid contribution to our knowledge of this interesting 
subject. He proves beyond a doubt that it was customary for the 
Egyptian women at the moment of delivery to sit upright upon two 
stools of brick between which the child was born. So common and old 
was the custom that “to sit upon the brick” was the Egyptian term for 
“be confined.” This usage then clearly explains the strange and puzzling 
phrase in Exod. 8:16, referring to the observation of “the stones” or 
“the two stones ” (or of the women sitting upon them ?) by the midwives 
at the moment of birth, that they may determine the sex of the child. 
We have here also another interesting evidence of the knowledge of 
Egypt displayed by the E document. 

The negative result in VI, that we know nothing of the real location 
or identity of M7" “Bb, is timely. It has long been evident that the 
identification of Naville, who finds in it the Egyptian Pr-krh't, is impos- 
sible on phonetic grounds alone. 

In VI the author upholds the accuracy of the Hebrew tradition that 
the campaign of Sheshonk-Shishak was directed against Judah alone, 
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and did not extend northward into Israel. This conclusion is based upon 
a reconstruction of the parallel rulers of Palestine and Egypt, in which 
I find myself unable to follow the author. There is no monumental 
authority for the conclusion that Solomon was the son-in-law of Psusen- 
nes II, and the author offers none. It is a traditional conclusion, resting 
upon the shakiest of chronological considerations. I am sure that the 
author would not have maintained it, had he considered the important 
Gezer incident (1 Kings 9:15-17), which has not been mentioned in his 
argument. The Pharaoh contemporary with Solomon was able to invade 
Palestine, to capture Gezer from the Canaanites almost at the gates of 
Jerusalem, and to present it to his daughter, Solomon’s wife. This 
incident proves two things: First, the power of Solomon was very slight, 
if he was unable to capture and hold an old Canaanite stronghold at his 
very doors, and it becomes evident that he was at least for a time buta 
Kleinfiirst, a petty dynast. Second, the power of Egypt in Palestine 
during Solomon’s reign was not merely a tradition, a court fiction, but a 
Pharaoh of power and initiative was making his strong hand felt among 
the dynasts of neighboring Asia. It is impossible that this Pharaoh 
was Psusennes II or any other of the weak and decadent Tanites at the 
close of the Twenty-first Dynasty, who were but puppets in the hands 
of the powerful Libyan mercenary lords of the Delta, one of whom 
seized the throne as Sheshonk I, the founder of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, about 945 B. C. The revival of Egyptian power in Pales- 
tine, proven by the Gezer incident, cannot have occurred at the close 
of a weak and tottering dynasty, in whose whole career we do not learn 
of a single attempt to maintain Egypt’s prestige abroad. It belongs 
to the rise of a new and ‘powerful dynasty, anxious to recover the old 
conquests in Asia, and to the reign of Sheshonk I, of whose attempts 
in this direction we have contemporary monumental evidence. The 
readjustment of territory at the hands of the Pharaoh, by giving 
towns of one Palestinian dynast to another, is exactly in accordance 
with ancient oriental policy in the treatment of vassal rulers. The 
internal conflict which arose among the Hebrew tribes at the death 
of Solomon was too favorable an opportunity to be neglected by She- 
shonk I, and I see no reason why his campaign did not include also 
Israel, as his list indicates. It contains many new names, displaying 
orthographic peculiarities throughout, not found in the earlier lists, from 
which it therefore cannot have been a mere copy. In this list the author 
has noted the occurrence of the name “The field of Abram,” independ- 
ently of the essay of the present writer, calling attention to it, in this 
Journat, last October. This fact certainly speaks much for the validity 
of the identification. 

The identification of the Sukkiyyim in VIII as a Libyan tribe seems 
very attractive and highly probable. Discussion X revives the identifi- 
cation by Brugsch of the els 3 of Nahum (3:8) with another city of 
Amon in the Delta, rather than with Thebes in Upper Egypt. For this 
purpose Spiegelberg collects new evidence. Nahum’s description of the 
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city as surrounded by waters seems strongly to favor a location in the 
Delta, and the author regards this conclusion as irresistible. It seems to 
me, however, that there are other considerations to be weighed. The 
greatest city and the capitol of Assyria, is being warned of a coming 
destruction in an apostrophe by Nahum, and we expect of him, if he 
draws an analogy from the downfall of an Egyptian city, that the 
parallel] will employ the greatest and proudest of the ancient seats of 
power in Egypt. The overthrow of some not at all important city of the 
Nile Delta offers no adequate parallel to the coming destruction of 
Nineveh. When one remembers that the irrigation canals of Upper 
Egypt formed in antiquity, as they do today, a vast network like a huge 
arterial system reaching everywhere, and when we further consider that 
Nahum’s description is the most elevated poetry, his description of 
No-Amon does not seem incongruous as applied to Thebes. Spiegel- 
berg’s argument is nevertheless undoubtedly a strong one, and I may be 
too subjective in the above considerations. 

Spiegelberg takes up Hanes in the same discussion, and would find 
this city in the Delta also. Both in Isa. 30:4 and in the HininSi of the 
Assyrian list he would recognize a Hanes of the Delta. Here new con- 
siderations, not hitherto applied to the question, have an important 
bearing. As I shall show in my forthcoming history, and in the fourth 
volume of my Ancient Records of Egypt, Hanes-Heracleopolis was a 
powerful principality at this time, dividing the dominion of Upper Egypt 
with the princes of Thebes. The principality of Hanes was therefore 
the next Egyptian power immediately above the Delta. Nothing could 
be more natural than the words of Isaiah, as he sees the messengers of 
Judah going to Tanis, the strongest city of the Delta, or even to Hanes, 
the powerful principality just beyond the Delta. For the same reason I 
see in the Hininsi of the cuneiform the same city. It would, indeed, be 
remarkable if the Assyrian records did not record the submission of 
this principality, which, if not overthrown from its position of power 
immediately above the Delta, would have been a constant menace to the 
suzerainty of Assyria in the lower Nile valley. ‘The order of the Assyrian 
list is not so stringently geographical that a principality bordering on 
those of the Delta should not be mentioned with them. 

In X the series of discussions closes with some interesting notes on 
Tahpankes. While I have not been able to agree with all of the author’s 
conclusions in these ten discussions, it should be remembered that the 
material available in the development of several of them is scanty in the 
extreme. The instructive series forms a most useful compendium of the 
old solutions and the reasons for their rejection, while at the same time, 
modern methods are brought to bear upon them in most cases for the 
first time. With wide and many-sided knowledge the author has focused 
upon the questions treated an unusual array of material, which few men 
in the field of Egyptology command, and all will be grateful to him for 


these able and suggestive studies. 
James Henry Breastep. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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TABLETS FROM TELLOH.' 


The monumental contributions of M. E. de Sarzec to the sum-total 
of the Babylonian material available for scholars have linked his name 
to Telloh and have immortalized him for all time. For more than twenty 
years his indefatigable energy has braved the fevers and other dangers 
of Babylonia, and dug out of the age-old mounds at Telloh some of the 
choicest remnants of ancient culture and civilizations. Many of the 
best inscriptional antiquities from Telloh have been transported and 
deposited in the Louvre, Paris, where they form one of the most attract- 
ive collections of remains of Babylonian civilization to be found in any 
museum in the world. 

The most active transcriber and translator of these de Sarzec and 
other Louvre inscriptions is M. Francois Thureau-Dangin, one of the 
staff of Orientalists connected with that museum. He has published 
several accounts with some inscriptions descriptive of de Sarzec’s finds 
in various French periodicals, but for the most part in Revue d’ Assyri- 
ologie (Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 118 sgq.; Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 13 sqq.; No. 3, 
pp. 69 sqq.; Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 67 sqq.). He has gathered up many of 
these smaller inscriptions already published, and has added to them a 
large number of those hitherto unpublished. 

The volume herewith examined contains 155 autograph plates of 431 
different inscriptions, mostly from Telloh. The author has thrown his 
matter into six divisions, corresponding presumably to successive histor- 
ical periods. These periods are (1) material anterior to UR-NINA; 
(2) from UR-NINA to the beginning of the domination of Agade; 
(3) the dynasty of Agade; (4) from the close of the dynasty of Agade 
to the beginning of the dynasty of Ur (UR-ENGUR); (5) from the 
advent of UR-ENGUR to the modification of the regal protocol under 
DUN-GIT; (6) the close of the reign of DUN-GI and the reigns of 
Bar-Sin, Gimil-Sin and Ibi-Sin. 

In order to make still plainer the historical and other material, the 
author presents somewhat in detail the character of the inscriptions 
which he has included in each division. This is a valuable detailed 
description of the large material embodied in the 155 plates. It shows 
the commendable care with which the authorities have kept track of the 
localities in which many of the separate finds were made, and also as 
carefully specifies the unknown origin of some valuable documents in 
the list. 

The first division or series is made up of two groups of tablets of differ- 
ent origins. The first consists of eight tablets of unburnt clay found by de 
Sarzec at Telloh in 1893 in tell K, which is 250 meters southeast of the 
palace tell, and adjacent to the structure of UR-NINA. The second 
comprises seven tablets of burnt clay of unknown origin. This very fact 
adds to the interest attached to them, for they frequently mention a god, 


1RECUEIL DE TABLETTES CHALDKENNES. Par Francois Thureau-Dangin. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1903. Imperial 4to. xvi pages and 155 autograph plates. 
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SU-KUR-RU as an element in proper names. Thureau-Dangin is 
inclined to think that these documents may have come from the hitherto 
unidentified site Surippak, for(DINGIR) SU-KU-RU is explained 
in more than one syllabary as Suruppak. Of all the fifteen documents 
in this series only four bear dates. Two of these four dated tablets 
carry proper names that are significant, for they contain in them the 
element Surupak ; these are No. 14, which was written in the palt of 
MAS-SURUPAK, and No. 15, in the palft of INIM-SURUPAK- 
[ ]-ZI. Unfortunately, however, these data have slight value as yet, and 
all these fifteen documents are classified merely on the evidence of 
epigraphy. 

The second division comprises sixty tablets (Nos. 16-76), many of 
them of good size, covering the period from UR-NINA to the beginning 
of the domination of Agade. Eight tablets of this division were 
found by de Sarzec at various dates at Telloh, and all the remainder 
were dug by the natives and purchased by the Louvre subsequent to the 
death of de Sarzec. The personnel of these tablets is notable. One 
tablet mentions URU-KA-GI-NA, King of Lagas, and another is 
dated in the patesiat of LUGAL-AN-DA. There are several tablets 
that were the records of the palace, and more particularly of the harem 
in the time of the patesiats of EN-LI-TAR-ZI, LUGAL-AN-DA, 
and of the patesi-king, URU-KA-GI-NA. One tablet is dated in the 
patesiat of EN-TE-ME-NA and of the priesthood of EN-LI-TAR- 
ZI. This mention of both names in one tablet shows the proximity in 
time of these two authorities. LUGAL-AN-DA and URU-KA-GI- 
NA are doubtless to be placed very near the period of EN-LI-TAR-ZI. 
There is a bit of interesting evidence that the wife of EN-LI-TAR-ZI 
and BAR-NAM-TAR-RA wife of LUGAL-AN-DA employed the 
same servant S A H (Nos. 70 and 75), and that the servant EN-IG-GAL, 
frequently mentioned under LUGAL-AN-DA was equally at the ser- 
vice of URU-KA-GI-NA and of his wife SAG-SAG (No. 73). 

The tablets of this entire series or division bear the same character- 
istics, they are baked, in form almost round and the writing is that 
familiarly known as characteristic of the historical inscriptions of 
URU-KA-GI-NA. 

The third division embraces 103 tablets, some of them mere frag- 
ments, all found by de Sarzec, in the now famous “mound of tablets,” at 
Telloh in 1895. These documents are placed by M. Thureau-Dangin in 
the domination of Agade. The many dates found in these inscriptions 
give them especial historical value. In the reign of Sargani-sar-ali 
there is one tablet dated from the year of the campaign against Zlam 
and Zahara (No. 130), another from the conquest of Syria (Nos. 85 and 
124), another from the founding of the temples of Anunit and of Amal 
at Babylon and of the capture of Sarlak, King of Kut (No. 118), and 
another from the founding of the temple of Bé1 at Nippur (No. 87). 
In the reign of Naram-Sin only one dated vear is mentioned, that of 
the founding of the temple of Bé1 at Nippur and of the temple of 
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Istar at Ninni-Ab (Nos. 86, 106, 144), Other chronological data may 
be gathered either from the impressions of seals dedicated to Sarg ani- 
Sar-ali (Nos. 161-164), to Narfm-Sin (Nos. 165-174), or to Bingani- 
Sar-ali, son of Naraém-Sin (No. 169), or from a tablet mentioning the 
employees of Sargani-Sar-ali (No. 97). From two impressions of 
seals bearing the name of Lugal-usSum-gal (Nos. 162 and 165), it is 
concluded that this patesi was a contemporary of Sargani-Sar-ali 
and of Narém-Sin. He is also mentioned in the year of the campaign 
against Uruk and Naksu (No. 136) and on several other documents. 
Another patesi of Lagas, UR-E is mentioned by side of Naram-Sin 
(No. 83). Every such reference in this list of tablets seems rightly to 
attribute these documents to the dynasty of Agade. 

The fourth division comprises (with the one exception of No. 200) 
tablets found at Telloh by de Sarzec in 1898 and 1900 north of the 
“mound of tablets.” Their period extends from the close of the dynasty 
of Agade to the beginning of the dynasty of Ur. The form and 
writing of these eighty-one documents fall into the limits in time indi- 
cated by this fourth division. The author has described this series in 
Revue d’ Assyriologie, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 67 sqq. The first group belongs 
to time anterior to GU-DE-A. Among these tablets, we find of patesis, 
Baé-8a-ma-ma (No. 181), UG-ME (No. 182), UR-BA-U (No. 185), 
UR-GAR (No. 186), NAM-MAH-NI (No. 187), KA-A ZAG (No. 188), 
GALU-BA-U (No. 189), and GALU-GU-LA (No. 190). The reign 
of GU-DE-A forms a kind of centre for the events of a considerable 
area of time. In this reign we have several important occurrences, such 
as the building of temples, the digging of canals, and the construction 
of thrones. UR-NIN-GIR-SU, the son of GU-DE-A, likewise 
occupies an important place in the dating of some of these documents. 
Probably contemporaneous with, or very near to the date of GU-DE-A, 
we find mentioned the the digging of the famous canal (GIS )-SUB-BA 
(No. 191), the building of the temple of the god GA-TUM-DUG 
(No. 205), of the temple of BA-GA (No. 212), of the temple of NIN- 
GIR-SU (No. 221), of the election of the high-priest of Istar (No. 234) 
and of the opening of the canal BA-U-HE-GAL-SUD (No. 253). 
Several tablets name lists of articles or objects designed for the king or 
various members of his family, etc. Some of these dated tablets have 
lent color to the theory that there was a royal dynasty contemporaneous 
with GU-DE-A and his son, at least this material is worthy of careful 
study in that line. 

The fifth division, embracing twenty-seven tablets, came from the 
same source as the fourth already described. They are dated in part in 
the reign of UR-ENGUR and of the patesiat of UR-AB-BA. When 
the reign of DUN-GI, son and successor of UR-ENGUR, begins 
among the mentioned dates, we are on reasonably familiar ground 
already discussed by the author (Orient. Lit. Ztg. 1898, pp. 161 sqq.) on 
the basis of Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions, No. 125. 

The sixth division, consisting of 144 inscriptions, concludes the reign 
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of DUN-GI and embraces those of Bair-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi- 
Sin. Eleven important dates in DUN-GI’S reign, seven each of Bar- 
Sin’s and of Gimil-Sin’s reign, and one in Ibi-Sin’s are found in 
this division. A careful investigation of these published documents will 
do much to fix more precisely the chronology of this hitherto troublesome 
period in old Babylonian history. 

On the supposition that Nabonidus was correct in his reference to 
Naram-Sin, the sway of Agade would be located in the thirty-eighth 
century B. C., the accession of Ibi-Sin about the thirty-fifth or fourth 
century, and that of EN-TE-ME-NA somewhere about 4,000 B. C. 

M. Thureau-Dangin has done a useful piece of work in placing in 
the hands of scholars these 431 inscriptions of such ancient periods of 
history. They have already aided somewhat in the solution of some 
knotty little problems, and when studied in detail will doubtless add 
much to our knowledge of the historical and religious questions of those 
times. 

Ira Maurice Price. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC GRAMMAR:.' 


It is a pleasure to greet this old friend in a new dress. Ndldeke’s 
Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik, of which the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1880 and the second in 1898, has well deserved its reputation 
as one of the most satisfactory of all the standard textbooks in the Semitic 
field. It is, indeed, a ““compendious” treatise, avoiding theories and for 
the most part recording phenomena without attempting to explain them. 
But as a clear and authoritative statement of the main facts of the 
grammar with which it deals, it would be difficult to surpass. 

Probably few will question the wisdom of putting forth an English 
edition. While it is true that most students of Syriac in England and 
America would be able to use a German textbook without serious diffi- 
culty, yet there would certainly be some who could use only a book 
printed in English; and to many others—the great majority, it is safe 
to say—the practical value of any such treatise as this one is very much 
increased as soon as it lies before them in their own mother-tongue. 
Moreover, it is a remarkable fact that in this important field of Syriac 
grammar we should have remained up to this time without any English 
textbook which could be called even tolerably adequate. 

Dr. Crichton’s translation is a satisfactory one. It follows the Ger- 
man closely, occasionally so closely as to be awkward, or even difficult 
to understand without a second reading, but, so far as I have observed, 
it always gives the meaning of the original, and generally gives it 
clearly. The English edition also has some points of decided superiority 

1CoMPENDIOUs SyRIAC GRAMMAR. By Theodor Nodldeke. Translated from the second 
German edition by James A. Crichton, D.D. London: Williams & Norgate, 1904. xxxiv+ 
336 pp. 
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to the original. One of these is the use of rubrics in the margin at the 
beginning of every section, increasing the usefulness of the book for 
ready reference. Another, still more important, is the addition of a full 
“Index of Passages” at the end of the book, pp. 321-36. One of the 
most valuable features of Néldeke’s grammar is his carefully chosen and 
sifted collection of illustrative passages, and Dr. Crichton merits our 
warmest thanks for undertaking the labor of providing this index to 
them. 

The general appearance of the book is like that of its original, the 
size of the page corresponding, and the type used (both Roman and 
Syriac) being the same. The proof-reading has been carefully done, 
though there are some corrections, noted in the table of errata on pp. 
318 sq., which the reader will do well to make at once in his copy. The 
familiar and very useful “Schrifttafel” by Professor Euting has not 
been forgotten. 

This translation does not profess to embody a new revision of the 
grammar; nor was revision to be looked for in a work of this character 
so soon after the appearance of the German edition. The translator 
says in his preface: “No attempt has been made to alter in any way 
either the substance or the arrangement of the Grammar. Citations, it 
is true, have been again verified, and slight errors here and there have 
been tacitly corrected.” It appears also from the brief note of approval 
which Professor Néldeke prefixes to the edition that Dr. Crichton’s 
laborious undertaking of verifying the citations has borne good fruit. 
The translator has also in a few cases added a supplemental or explana- 
tory remark of his own; thus, the notes on pp. 3, 111, 291; while on p. 
134 an addition to note 2, signed “Translator,” has been inserted in 
manuscript in the copy which I have before me. Moreover, in spite of 
the disclaimer of anything new in this English edition, the intimate 
friend of the book in its German form will notice here and there the 
work of its author’s revising hand. Thus, in the second German edition, 
in §194 (speaking of the forms in the perf. Peal from verbs tertiae » 
with suffixes) it was said: ‘“ Formen der 3. m. pl. auf én(d@) vor Suffixen 
sind mir von diesen Verben nicht bekannt geworden.” But here (p. 146) 
two examples of the form are given, one from the Lewis Gospels, and 
the other from John of Ephesus. 

One could wish that this work of retouching had been carried a little 
farther, especially in the way of including more of the illustrations of 
unusual forms and constructions furnished by the Lewis (or “Sinaitic”) 
Gospels, both because of the age and importance of this oldest Syriac 
version, only recently made known to us, and also because of the extent 
to which it is sure to be used by students in need of expert guidance. 
There are found here some archaic or dialectic forms of considerable 
interest which should be recorded in every Syriac grammar. Thus, on 
p. 133, in tabulating the forms of the anomalous verbs {2} and ‘\}f, 
Néldeke gives the imperative of the former as “IZ (with loss of the | and 


with @), f. w2; pl. 62,” etc.; and the corresponding forms of the other 
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verb as “\j (with falling away of the | and with e), «Sj, 24,” ete. No 
variation is noted in either case; and on p. 23, in the paragraph dealing 
with the occasional loss of an initial |, it is said: “Even in writing, this 
1 is without exception wanting in... . 12, o2, etc., ‘come;’ ‘\), 4}, 
etc., ‘go.’” But in the Lewis Gospels we have the imperative forms ‘\}{ 
(Matt. 8:4; 9:6, 13; 21:28), fem. ws} (Mark 7:29), and plur. eS} (Luke 
10:3; 22:10); and from {2} similarly the imperatives |2} (Matt. 19:21; 
Luke 9:59) and plur. ¢2j (Matt. 11:28). These forms, which I have not 
seen noticed anywhere, are all the more interesting since they agree 
with the forms with initial & which occur in biblical Aramaic and the 
later Jewish dialects, and are the rule in Palestinian Syriac. 

One point in which the form of the statement would need to be 
modified in the light of recent discovery is the note in regard to the 
word J» used as the mark of the direct object, pp. 226 sq. The very 
sparing use of this particle in old Syriac is described, and the remark 
added, that “it was completely obsolete in the fourth century.” But 
the inscription at Zebed, published by Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, 
p. 47, seems to show that in some districts of Northern Syria the word 
continued to be used in the living speech at least as late as the fourth 


century. 
Cuarves C. Torrey. 
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